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Oft have I looked on France with envy vain, 
Not of her vines, nor of her sunny land, 

Nor of her glory ; but of that bright band, 

The Wits: by whom huge Dulness has been slain ; 
Who seem’d another Saturn in his reign, 

And with his Titans dared a mortal hand 

To find his headpiece vulnerably plann’d :— 
Transfix’d is he by arrows of the brain |! 


Of these keen archers, Moliére and Montaigne 
To me are dearest: for these two combine 
Wisdom and laughier: these I am full fain 
To call most precious countrymen of mine : 
They bridge the Channel waters once again, 
And add a proof that Genius is divine. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
The Old House, 
‘ Mickleham, 
g Friday 29* 1865.2 


_ THESE lines are found in the collection of autographs bequeathed 
' by the addressee to the Municipal Library of his native town, 
_ 1 The month is omitted : we should probably supply ‘ December’; Meredith 
| and his young wife apparently had come to Mickleham a few months after the 
birth of their son, to spend Christmas in the home of her parents, as they had 
_ done the year before (cf. René Galland, George Meredith : les cinquantes premiéres 
_ @nnées, Les Presses Frangaises, Paris, 1923, p. 283). 
Vot, CIX—No. 647 I B 
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Nantes. They are written in blue ink on a sheet of white note- 
paper embossed ‘ Vellum ’ in the top left-hand corner (watermark : 
* Johnson First Choice ’). 

Pierre-Antoine Labouchere (1807-1873) was the son of a 
wealthy shipowner of Nantes. The family—a numerous tribe of 
convinced Protestants—had scattered in various parts of Europe 
when persecutions were rife in France, and there was from the 
very beginning an international atmosphere about the career 
of Pierre-Antoine. His mother was a Norwegian. He was 
educated with an elder brother partly in Germany and partly in 
England. He was little more than a boy when he went to 
America in 1827, as secretary to Mr. Joshua Bates, the director 
of the great banking firm of Hope, and later the founder of the fine 
Public Library of Boston, Mass. Business, however, had small 
attractions for him. Residence in Antwerp and Rome, and an 
acquaintance with the semi-romantic painter Paul Delaroche, 
finally drew him to the brush ; his pictures were many, and by no 
means unsuccessful at the exhibitions, where almost year after 
year, from 1843 to 1869, they could be seen. Most of them had 
for their subjects scenes illustrating Protestant life and history. 
Labouchere had married—most happily—in 1839: he could 
afford to travel a good deal; indeed, his tastes remained of a 
varied and dilettante kind. After taking some small part in the 
events of 1848, he lived, under Napoleon III., a retired and 
studious life in his country seat at Jouy en Josas, near Versailles ; 
there the war of 1870 saddened his last years, and there-he died. 

Pierre-Antoine Labouchere was first cousin to Henry La- 
bouchere, Lord Taunton. His interest in English history and 
literature is abundantly attested by the large number of com- 
munications which, in the latter period of his life, he sént over 
his initials to Notes and Queries: for these the famous English 
periodical was grateful enough, and when their faithful corre- 
spondent died, a notice of nearly two pages, written by his son, 
was published by the editors (May 17, 1873, pp. 399-400). From 
this notice, and from other accounts in Haag’s La France Protes- 
tanie (1849-1857) and in Hoefer’s Nouvelle Biographie Générale 
(r86z), the facts adduced above, and others, may easily be 
derived. 

As to M. Labouchere’s definite relations with Meredith, research 
is perhaps more difficult. I hope more will some day or other be 
known. The gift of a sonnet must have been accompanied by 
some interchange of letters between the English poet and the 
French painter. But the family connexion of George Meredith 
and Pierre-Antoine Labouchere is quite sufficient to explain 
their acquaintance, if not their friendship. M. Labouchere was 
the father of Emilie and Marie Labouchere, who respectively 
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_ married Edouard and Justin Vulliamy, both being brothers of 
_ Meredith’s second wife.? Students of Meredith will remember 
that the three Vulliamy brothers owned spinning mills at Nonan- 
court, in Normandy, where the novelist spent many a happy hour, 
and that Justin Vulliamy was chosen by him in 1882 to be, con- 
jointly with John Morley, executor of his will.® 
Any lengthy commentary of the sonnet would be superfluous : 
its style speaks for itself; indeed, there is an obvious air of 
kinship between this pean on the victory of the Wits over Dulness 
and the encouragement given two years later to John Morley in 
another sonnet—which perhaps it is specially appropriate to quote 
in this period of the world’s history : 


. . . Whether Earth’s great offspring, by decree, 
Must rot if they abjure rapacity, 
Not argument but effort shall decide. 
They number many heads in that hard flock : 
Trim swordsmen they push forth ; yet try thy steel. 
Thou, fighting for poor humankind, wilt feel 
The strength of Roland in thy wrist to hew 
A chasm sheer into the barrier rock 
And bring the army of the faithful through. 


Even the slightly rhetorical flourish at the end of our sonnet is not 
uncharacteristic of Meredith’s vein, when he wanted to do homage 
at the shrine of great writers: one might compare the conclusion 
of his poem on Milton. And of course, that Moliére and Montaigne 
should stand here in the forefront of Meredith’s gallery of repre- 
sentative Frenchmen of genius, is quite in accordance with his 
firmly established custom: the same names head the list given 
as late as 1899. 

Altogether a French reader may be allowed to rejoice that 
such a magnificent eulogy of the essential spirit of his country 
should have found its permanent resting-place in France. 


A. Koszut, 


* For information on this point I am indebted to the kindness of Captain 
Pierre de Labouchere, of Lunéville and Paris. I have also to thank for help given 
in various ways M. A. E. Labouchere, of Peyrieu, Ablis and Paris; Lady Lucie 
Gregory, of Gomshall, Surrey ; and Mr, William Meredith. 

* Mary Sturge Gretton, The Writings and Life of George Meredith (Oxford 
University Press, 1926). 

* Cf. the passage quoted in the admirable study of M. René Galland, of. cit., 
Pp. 279. 
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ELECTORAL REFORM 


AFTER the last General Election it was widely recognised that the 
composition of the new House of. Commons was not a true 
reflection of the wishes of the nation. In almost all sections of 
the Press this view found expression. It was admitted, in par- 
ticular, that it was unfair that the Liberal Party, which had 
secured the support of nearly one-fourth of the electorate, should 
have obtained less than one-tenth of the representation in 
Parliament. There were other glaring anomalies. The Con- 
servatives, who had secured over a quarter of a million more 
votes than the Labour Party, had thirty-two fewer seats. As 
an instance of local inequalities, in Glamorgan 320,000 Labour 
voters had obtained a monopoly of the sixteen seats in the 
county, and 280,000 Liberal and Conservative voters had secured 
no representation at all. On the other hand, in Surrey and 
Sussex 500,000 votes given to candidates who were supporters of 
the Conservative Government had returned twenty-one members, 
and 400,000 votes given to candidates who were its opponents 
had returned none. A great many other examples could be given. 

From the first days of the new Parliament the Liberals, whose 
grievance was the most acute, pressed for a Three-Party Con- 
ference to examine the whole question of electoral reform. After 
some delay this was conceded. A Conference was constituted 
upon the basis of one representative for each million of votes cast 
at the recent election ; there were eight Labour representatives, 
eight Conservative, and five Liberal, the present writer being one 
of these. The acceptance of the chairmanship by Lord Ullswater, 
the former Speaker of the House of Commons, was welcome to 
all sections. 

THE CHOICE OF METHODS 


At weekly intervals over a period of some months the Con- 
ference met. We made a thorough inquiry into the possible and 
practicable alternatives to the present system. It was soon 
agreed that they might be reduced to two—Proportional Repre- 
sentation and the Alternative Vote. For the sake of those who 
may not be familiar with the subject, I will explain briefly what 
these methods are. 
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There are various systems of Proportional Representation— 
or P.R., as it is called in the current jargon of politics. The 
system which would no doubt be adopted here, if any, is that 
which is advocated by the P.R. Society, and is in operation in 
the Irish Free State. Under this plan it is necessary that each 
parliamentary constituency should return not less than three 
members ; that is to say, three, four, or five of the present divisions 
—possibly six or seven in some cases—would be combined into 
one constituency, returning to Parliament a corresponding number 
of members. In such a constituency each party would nominate 
whatever number of candidates it thought proper; independent 
candidates, who secured the ordinary number of nominators, 
could also stand. On the ballot-paper, which would contain 
perhaps six or eight names or more, the elector would mark his 
preferences by putting numbers against the names cf such 
candidates as he wished to support. Against the name of the 
candidate he would most desire to see elected he would write the 
number 1, against his next choice, the number 2, and so on, 
voting for as many candidates as he wished in whatever order of 
preference he chose. The voter’s duty would end there, and it is 
an obviously simple one. When the votes came to be counted 
the process would be more complicated. It is unnecessary for 
me here to describe in detail the method of allocating the pre- 
ferences. Let it suffice to say that the system does in fact fulfil 
the primary purpose in view. It does secure a very close corre- 
spondence between the voting and the representation. [f in 
a five-membered constituency, for example, two-fifths of the 
electors had given first and second preferences to Conservative 
candidates, two-fifths to Labour candidates, and one-fifth to 
Liberal, it would be found, when the allocation had been made, 
that two Conservative members and two Labour and one Liberal 
would in fact be elected. And the national result would corre- 
spond equally with the national polling. 

There is this further great advantage in the P.R. system. 
Each elector, with the exception of those forming part of very 
small minorities, would be represented in Parliament by some 
member in whose views he had confidence and for whom he 
himself had voted. At present, if the party to which an elector 
belongs is not the largest in the division where he lives, he cannot 
secure a direct representation of his opinions ; he has to be con- 
tent with representation by members of his own political faith 
sent to Parliament by other constituencies. 

But P.R. has its disadvantages also. Many of those who have 
a close practical knowledge of the working of our political system 
object strongly to the very large constituencies which the system 
requires It is conceded that it would not be practicable in any 
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case to apply P.R. to the most thinly populated rural areas. If 
in the North of Scotland or in North Wales three of the present 
divisions were combined into one, the area would be too vast for 
any candidate or member to. cover. But even if these exceptional 
districts were left as they were, it is held by many that county 
areas at least three times as large as the present, and urban 
electorates often of a quarter of a million voters, would make it 
hard for a member to preserve any sufficient contact with his 
constituents, 


On the other hand, it is answered to this objection that the 
larger areas would only be a reversion to the custom which 
prevailed for many centuries, when a whole county formed 
one constituency—and that in days when locomotion was far 
more difficult than now. Nor is it an advantage in all respects 
that there should be a close personal contact between a member 
and his constituents. Representation, it is urged, should depend 
upon character and opinion and public service, and not upon 
individual favour. 

P.R. is attended by another difficulty—with regard to by- 
elections. It would clearly be a misfortune to eliminate by- 
elections altogether. They are useful as a guide to the move- 
ment of public opinion between one General Election and another. 
They help also to keep alive a keen political interest during the 
interval. Without them particular constituencies would be dis- 
franchised by the death or resignation of their member, and 
possibly for long periods, On the other hand, to contest a by- 
election in a constituency three, four, or five times as large as an 
existing division would be exceedingly costly. If the former 

- member had represented a minority, the by-election would mean 
the certain loss of the seat to his party, and would give no 
comparable result as a test of current opinion. This difficulty 
as to by-elections might be overcome, however, by retaining 
the boundaries of the existing divisions, and allocating, by 
certain rules, each of the members elected in the larger P.R. 
constituency to one of these. sub-divisions ; in the event of his 
death or resignation that area only would be polled. But the 
application of this method would be somewhat artificial and 
arbitrary. 

Other objections are raised against P.R. But whatever they 
may be, and whatever validity may attach to them, very many 
of those who have given close attention to the subject are con- 
vinced that they are far outweighed by the advantages, and 
particularly the supreme advantage that the system does accom- 
plish what any method of election should seek to accomplish ; it 
does secure a Legislature that accurately reflects in its com- 
position the opinions expressed by the people. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE VOTE 


The other system, the Alternative Vote—now beginning to 
be known as ‘A.V.’—leaves the existing single-member con- 
stituencies unchanged. Where only two candidates present 
themselves at an election, the method of voting remains as now. 
Where there are more than two candidates, the voter marks his 
ballot-paper with the number 1 against the name of the candidate 
whom he desires to see elected ; he can also if he wishes—but he 
need not do so if he does not wish—cast an alternative vote by 
placing the number 2 against his second choice. Should there 
happen to be four candidates, he can give a further alternative 
vote, if he so desires, to one of the others. When the ballot- 
papers come to be counted, the first step is to divide them accord- 
ing to the first preferences only. No attention is paid at this stage 
to the 2’s or 3’s marked on the papers. If one of the candidates 
is found to have more than half the first preferences which have 
been recorded, he has an absolute majority of the votes and is 
declared elected. If not, the candidate who is at the bottom of 
the poll at this stage is eliminated. His ballot-papers are examined 
and the second preferences of his supporters are counted; the 
totals of such second preferences are then added to the first 
preferences already given to the other candidates. The final 
totals give the result of the election. For example, assume that 
there are three candidates, A., B., and C. In first preferences A. 
has 20,000 votes, B. 16,000 and C. 10,000. No candidate has an 
absolute majority. C. is then eliminated ; the second preferences 
of his supporters are ascertained. We may suppose that 2000 
are found to have given second preferences to A. and 7000 to B. ; 
the remaining 1000 did not record any alternative to their vote 
for C.; 2000 votes are therefore added to A.’s previous poll and 
7000 to B.’s. It is thus found that 22,000 electors have supported 
A. by first or second votes and 23,000 have supported B.; the 
latter is declared elected. If there had been four candidates or 
more, the same method would be applied, the candidate lowest 
on the poll being eliminated at each stage and the preferences of 
his supporters transferred to the other candidates to whom they 
had been given. 

The system of the alternative vote has the plain advantage of 
enabling the voter to do what he wants to do. He may be a 
Liberal who recognises that a Liberal candidate will be likely to 
be at the bottom of the poll in the constituency in which he lives. 
He may be very anxious that a Protectionist should not be 
returned, or very anxious that a Socialist should not be returned. 
What is he to do in such circumstances? Is he to desert the 
candidate of his own party, expose him to an ignominious defeat, 
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and cast his vote for one of the other two candidates who is more 
likely than the Liberal to defeat the party to which he is strongly 
opposed ? Or should he stand by the candidate with whose views 
he is in agreement, ‘ waste his vote,’ as the canvassers of the 
other parties tell him that he will do, and run the risk of seeing 
his constituency help to swell in the House of Commons the party 
to which he is in strong antipathy ? The same dilemma faces 
Conservative voters and Labour voters in divisions where 
experience shows that candidates of their own party cannot secure 
election. It is a very real dilemma. It presents itself quite 
definitely to some millions of our fellow-citizens at every general 
election. The voters have to guess as best they can whether their 
own candidate is likely to be at the bottom of the poll, and if 
they think he is they have to make a difficult choice in deciding 
which way their duty lies. From this dilemma the alternative 
vote relieves them. They can give their first preference to their 
own candidate, and transfer it, in the event of his failure, to one 
of the other two. 

To this plan also objection is raised. It is said that it confers 
a special privilege on the smallest of the three parties in a con- 
stituency. They, and they alone, have the privilege of a second 
choice. It is even asserted that it is they who decide the issue of 
the election. I suggest that the objection is misconceived. In the 
example that has been given, when the final result is ascertained 
and B. is declared to have 23,000 votes to A.’s 22,000, it is obvious 
that the original supporters of B. and A. have just as much 
weight, voter for voter, in those totals as those who were sup- 
porters of C. and whose votes have been transferred. The second 
preferences of C.’s supporters can decide nothing by themselves. 
It is the first preferences given to A. and to B. which have the 
main part in determining the result. 

It is as though the election were held in two separate stages. 
In the first the electors decide which of several candidates are to 
be finally submitted for their choice.. In the second only two 
candidates are nominated (as was usually the custom in Great 
Britain during a long period of our recent history). When the 
second stage is reached, it may be assumed that the supporters 
of those two candidates who had voted for them in the first stage 
would vote for them again. Why should they not ? Under A.V. 
their previous votes are therefore carried forward. To them are 
added any votes which the supporters of the candidates now 
eliminated might have cared to give for one or other of the 
candidates who remain in the field. The totals express the decision 
of the whole electorate as between the two candidates who 
command the most support. Instead, however, of these two 
stages, involving two separate polls on different days, with all 
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the attendant trouble and expense, under A.V, the two processes 
are concentrated into a single election. 

The system is simple, and its principle, I think, is sound. 
True that it is possible to imagine an exceptional case in which 
the result under A.V. will not truly reflect the wishes of the 
majority of a constituency. In the instance given it is possible 
that almost all A.’s voters may have objected very strongly to B., 
and had recorded their second preferences for C. If C. had not 
been eliminated on the first count, he might have secured a larger 
total of first and second preferences than either of the others, 
and would have represented more truly the mind of the con- 
stituency. Yet B. is in fact elected. The objection is valid. 
But such circumstances are not likely to occur in more than a 
handful of the constituencies in a general election ; the grievance 
that arises from the present system occurs in a very large pro- 
portion of them. 

Various ingenious devices have been suggested to obviate this 
particular difficulty. _ To discuss them would involve too detailed 
an examination. For my own part I am convinced that none of 
them are practicable. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE PARTIES 
When the Ullswater Conference came to close quarters with 


these two proposals it was not long before clear divisions of 
opinion between the political parties became manifest. These were 
ultimately crystallised in the following way. The Conservative 
representatives did not agree that a change in the present system 
of election had been shown to be necessary, but they held unani- 
mously that, if any change were made, it should be on the lines 
of P.R. They expressed strong objection to A.V. 

The Labour representatives also did not definitely admit the 
necessity for a change; but they held that, if there was to be 
a change, it might perhaps be on the lines of A.V. They expressed 
strong opposition to P.R. They also held that any measure 
to be passed by Parliament ought not to be limited to reforms 
in the method of election, but should include other changes 
necessary in order to secure a fully democratic system; they 
advocated, in particular, the abolition of the plural voting that 
is still authorised by the law, the abolition of special University 
representation, and a reduction in the cost of elections. 

The Liberal representatives laid stress on the urgent need 
for a reform in the present system. They unanimously urged 
that P.R. was the most desirable method. They agreed that in a 
certain number of thinly populated districts .single-member 
constituencies should remain; in them they advocated the 
adoption of A.V. If, however, Parliament should not be prepared 
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to favour Proportional Representation, the Liberals urged the 
general application of the Alternative Vote as being greatly to be 
preferred to the continuance of the present system. With regard 
to the other proposals of the Labour Party, they expressed their 
concurrence in general. 

It was found impossible to reconcile these definite divergences 
of view. The chairman was of opinion that no useful purpose 
could be served by presenting resolutions passed by majority 
votes in the face of definite opposition, and the Conference came 
to an end without making any recommendations. None the less, 
on the reassembling of Parliament the Government included in 
the King’s Speech the mention of a measure of Electoral Reform 
to be presented during this session. It may be anticipated that 
the Bill will follow lines that are consistent with the attitude 
adopted by the representatives of the Labour Party at the Ulls- 
water Conference. 

I feel convinced that it is of urgent national importance that 
a change in our electoral system should be enacted. The present 
situation contains within itself the seeds of a formidable danger. 
A great issue may arise in which a majority of the people may 
decide in one direction and nevertheless a Parliament be elected 
which will take action in the opposite direction. The jury may 
return a verdict of Not Guilty, and, nevertheless, the judge may 
register a conviction and pass sentence. 

Indeed, the signs of the times show that this very situation 
may be close at hand, There is now a great issue before the 
people—whether this country shall enact a general tariff on 
imported foreign goods and become a protectionist country. The 
Conservative Party supports the policy ; the Liberal and Labour 
Parties oppose it. At the last General Election the Conservatives 
were in a minority of 5,000,000 votes. Suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that at the next election they gain greatly and that 
both their opponents recede ; suppose that they improve their 
position on balance by no less than 3,000,000 votes. They would 
still be in a minority of 2,000,000. But, under the present system 
of election, a poll of that character might give them, probably 
would give them, a majority of 100 seats or more over all parties 
in the House of Commons. The outcome might be very con- 
venient for the Conservatives. Those who hold that Conservative 
government is essential for the welfare of the nation may welcome 
such an eventuality, whether it is consistent with the rules of 
self-government or not. But let them cease then to speak of our 
Constitution being ‘ broad-based upon the people’s will,’ let them 
cease to render lip-service to the principles of democracy. 

A by-election took place recently in the Shipley Division of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. The leading issue was the policy 
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of Safeguarding. There were three candidates. The Conservative 
strongly advocated that policy; the Liberal and Labour can- 
didates both definitely repudiated it. No one will question that 
those were the facts of the situation, Every elector who went 
to the poll was aware that if he wished to support safeguarding 
he must vote for the Conservative candidate ; if he voted for one 
of the others he would be opposing it. The poll showed 15,000 
votes for the Conservative, who won the seat, and 26,000 votes 
divided between his Labour and Liberal opponents. Yet the 
chairman of the Conservative Party, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
writing to the successful candidate after the declaration of the 
poll, said, ‘ Your victory has made it plain that the workers of 
the country are determined to have safeguarding ’—although a 
majority of 11,000 votes had been cast against it ! 

If such a result as this were repeated—as it probably would 
be repeated—in a large proportion of the constituencies through- 
out the country, and if a poll cast against Protection were to 
result in the election of a House of Commons in favour of it, what 
moral authority would such a House possess to apply, possibly 
for a long period of time, a policy which the majority of the 
electorate had repudiated? I would venture to urge upon all 
thoughtful citizens, irrespective of party predilections, that it 
would place an intolerable strain upon the working of our Con- 
stitution if, in a great national issue, the ‘ sovereign people ’ said 
one thing and the Parliament used its power to do the opposite. 

Protection may be the issue to-day. Perhaps some funda- 
mental measure of Socialism might be the issue to-morrow. The 
same considerations would hold. This is the principal reason 
why a reform in the electoral system is necessary and urgent. 
Whatever minor defects might attach to the method that is 
chosen, this major danger, of minority representation in the 
constituencies and minority rule in Parliament, would at all 
events be precluded. 


THE EXISTENCE OF THREE PARTIES 


It may be said that the right solution is the disappearance of 
one of the three parties—the smallest of the three—and a return 
to a two-party system. It is a solution which is not likely to 
prevail. Three national parties have been in the field during the 
last twenty years, and will probably remain. They represent 
three distinct points of view. So long as the Conservative Party 
is Protectionist, and so long as the Labour Party is Socialist, there 
must be an organisation representing the vast mass of citizens 
who are neither the one nor the other., The Liberal Party, with 
large constructive policies and great traditions of its own, is such 
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an organisation, and it has not the slightest intention of quitting 
the arena. 

Nor, I submit, would such an eventuality be desirable in the 
national interest. Unless one party is to rule continuously, the 
consequence would be an alternation of Protectionist and Socialist 
Governments; each in its turn would possess an absolute 
majority in the House of Commons, but neither, I believe, might 
represent the real desires of the nation, If at any time the country 
definitely favoured the one policy or the other, under a system of 
P.R. or of A.V. its wishes would become effective. 

The continued existence of three parties must necessarily 
have one important effect, however, upon the working of the 
Constitution. The practice of regarding almost any vote in the 
House of Commons adverse to a proposal of the Government of 
the day as equivalent to a Vote of Censure, and involving resigna- 
tion or dissolution, was quite a modern innovation. There was no 
such convention during all the earlier centuries of our parlia- 
mentary history. It was only in recent times that the House of 
Commons had lost the effective use of its powers, because, by a 
strange paradox, the consequence of using those powers had 
become too formidable. The new practice of regarding the 
Executive as so completely subordinate to the Legislature that 
any small difference of opinion between them meant that the 
Government of the day must resign its office or appeal to the 
country had the effect that the Legislature had become com- 
pletely subordinate to the Executive. In theory the House of 
Commons was supreme in all things; in fact, in the ordinary 
conduct of affairs, it has been helpless. 

From this position the existence of three parties may bring a 
rescue. The present Parliament is slowly, and often painfully, 
feeling its way towards a new constitutional convention. The 
Bills introduced during these last two sessions have been modified, 
under pressure of the opinion of the House, to a far greater degree 
than has been customary for a long time past. The character of 
the Bills presented has also been profoundly affected by their 
probable reception. New factors have to be taken into account 
when the House no longer consists only of a Government party, 
which may be relied upon to support with loyalty almost any- 
thing that the Cabinet may propose, and an opposition party, 
whose hostility may be expected in advance, and may be ignored 
on account of the harmlessness of its voting strength. In this 
Parliament the House of Commons is more of a reality. It is no 
longer a mere adjunct to the Ministry of the day. It is again 
becoming a live and effective organ of the State. 

But the consequence of this must be that a Government 
should no longer be expected to resign office or appeal to the 
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country if any of their proposals, large or small, do not receive 
the approval of the House of Commons. When, indeed, a 
measure which is an essential part of the general policy they 
consider to be necessary is rejected, or when a vote of no confi- 
dence is carried against them, then obviously there is such a 
divergence between Ministry and Parliament that a new align- 
ment must be sought. Short of that, the old practice of the 
Constitution will need to be re-established, and decisions of the 
House be accepted by the Ministry. 

It is sometimes said that the adoption of the alternative vote 
will lead to all kinds of political manceuvres, to all kinds of 
permutations and combinations among parties. Those who say 
this underestimate the independence of view of the individual 
voter. Party leaders may advise their followers as to the use of 
their second preferences, but unless there are good reasons for the 
advice, and unless the followers are convinced of its soundness, 
the advice will not be taken. In any case a large and probably 
increasing proportion of the electorate are not bound by party 
ties at all. The electors, when they go to the poll, will act as they 
themselves think right, and leaders cannot rely, and will not 
expect to rely, upon the marching and counter-marching of 
disciplined battalions. 

The present electoral system hinders and thwarts the expres- 


sion of national opinion, and may at times altogether reverse its 
application in the conduct of public affairs. The only safe rule 
is to give free scope to the individual citizens to declare their 
wishes, and frankly to entrust the destinies of the nation to the 
good sense of the nation itself. 


HERBERT SAMUEL. 
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THE KING IN THE OVERSEAS EMPIRE 


CONSIDERABLE attention has been given recently, both in the 
Press of this country and of Australia, to the question of the 
appointment of an Australian citizen as Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth. As a matter of fact, suggestions have been put 
forward in Australia from time to time during the last twenty 
years in regard to the appointment of local residents to State 
Governorships, but until the announcement of the appointment of 
Sir Isaac Isaacs, the Chief Justice of the Commonwealth and 
ex-Attorney-General in the Deakin Ministry of 1906, in succession 
to Lord Stonehaven, no suggestion had been made that a resident 
of Australia should be appointed to the office of Governor-General 
of that Dominion. 

Widespread protests have always surrounded any movement 
to appoint local residents as Governors of the States constituting 
the Commonwealth, and the recent announcement in regard to 
the Governor-Generalship has met with the same reception, not 
against the new holder of the office personally, but in opposition 
to the principle.* 

It was not until 1925 that the suggestion to appoint local 
residents to State Governorships assumed the practical form of 
statements by the Premiers of the States of New South Wales, 
Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, 
transmitted to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. A 
counteracting statement by the Premier of the remaining State of 
Victoria, as well as memorials signed by almost half the members 
of the Lower Houses of four out of the five States asking for the 
change, and resolutions passed by the Upper Houses of Tasmania, 
Western Australia, and Southern Australia, all strongly urged that 
the old system be retained. All these documents, together with 
protests and resolutions recorded by societies, organisations, etc., 
throughout Australia against the appointment of local residents 
as State Governors, and the replies also of the Secretaries of State 


I should like also to make clear that any statements made in this article in 
connexion with the office of Governor-General have no reference to Sir Isaac 
Isaacs personally.—O. C. 
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in previous instances, are embodied in a White Paper,’ also 
containing the reply of the then Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs (Mr. Amery), which was upon similar lines to those of 
his predecessors—namely, that before any action was taken there 
should be no doubt that Australian opinion generally was in favour 
of it; and it would appear that the decision of the Imperial 
Conference in regard to Governors-General will not apply to the 
Governors of Australian States or of ‘responsible government’ 
Colonies. 

The suggestion to appoint a local resident to the Governor- 
Generalship is not a new one in some of the other Dominions, but 
it is only in Australia that it has been brought into actual effect. 
In dealing with the subject it is data from Australia, therefore, 
which furnish the fullest information on the subject. 

The Imperial-Conferences of 1926 and 1930? have conferred a 
new status upon the office of Governor-General of a Dominion, as 
follows : 


The Report of the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee of the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 declared that the Governor-General of a Dominion is 
now the ‘ representative of the Crown, holding in all essential respects the 
same position in relation to the administration of public affairs in the 
Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great Britain, and that he 
is not the representative or agent of His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain or of any department of that Government.’ 

The Report did not, however, contain any recommendation as to the 
procedure to be adopted henceforward in the appointment of a Governor- 
General, and the Conference felt it necessary to give some consideration to 
this question. Having considered the question of the procedure to be 
observed in the appointment of a. Governor-General of a Dominion in the 
light of the alteration in his position resulting from the Resolutions of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926, the Conference came to the conclusion that 
the following statements in regard thereto would seem to flow naturally 
from the new position of the Governor-General as representative of His 
Majesty only. 

1. The parties interested in the appointment of a Governor-General 
of a Dominion are His Majesty the King, whose representative he is, 
and the Dominion concerned. 

2. The constitutional practice that His Majesty acts on the advice 
of responsible Ministers applies also in this instance. 

3- The Ministers who tender and are responsible for such advice are 
His Majesty’s Ministers in the Dominion concerned. 

4. The Ministers concerned tender their.formal advice after informal 
consultation with His Majesty. 

5. The channel of communication between His Majesty and the 
Government of any Dominion is a matter solely concerning His Majesty 
and such Government. His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom have expressed their willingness to continue to-act in relation 

2 Cmd, 2683 (1926). 
* Cmd. 2768 (1926), 3479 (1929), and 3717 (1930). 
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to-any of His Majesty’s Governments in any manner in which that 
Government may desire, 

6. The manner in which the instrument containing the Governor- 
General’s appointment should reflect the principles set forth above is a 
matter in regard to which His Majesty is advised by His Ministers in 
the Dominion concerned. 


This change has therefore considerably increased the status 
and importance of the position, for, in future, the Governor- 
General will virtually be in the constitutional position of the 
King in England, in regard to the Dominion over which he is 
appointed by His Majesty to rule in the Royal name and authority. 

In the early years of Colonial history, when our overseas 
plantations and settlements were first established, the King’s 
Deputy was vested with considerable power; and, indeed, the 
difficulties of communication and all that attended the early 
stages of colonisation scarcely admitted of it being otherwise. 
As the settlement developed and ‘Crown Colony’ gave way in 
turn to ‘ representative ’ and ‘ responsible’ government Consti- 
tutions, the individual powers of the King’s Deputy were corre- 
spondingly reduced, and even under many of the ‘ Crown Colony’ 
governments to-day the Legislative Council has been leavened 
by an unofficial element. But, under that form of Constitution, 
the Governor need not accept the advice of his councillors, and 
he still has power to go his own way, subject, of course, to the 
Royal Instructions issued to him by the Imperial Government. 
This system of advance along the path of full constitutional 
government has worked well and is a sound method in the develop- 
ment of Colonial government. 

Throughout all these constitutional meri the greatest care 
is taken in selecting persons to fill the office of King’s Deputy, who 
are usually (especially in the Crown Colonies) senior Colonial 
Service officials, long trained in the art of administration, or 
distinguished sailors, soldiers, or statesmen from the’ United 
Kingdom ; but, in all cases, they have been men entirely new to 
the Colony to which they have been appointed, and always 
dissociated from its local affairs and interests. Im fact, the 
occupants of this office have been held very strictly to their 
instructions to keep aloof from local entanglements, such as the 
ownership of land, acquisition of local interests, etc. They are 
even abjured from taking part in the life of their communities in 
any way which may render themselves open to any suspicion of 
self-interest or favouritism. 

In the early days perhaps sufficient care was not always taken 
in the selection of men for these positions, and, even not so long 
ago, the appointing authorities in the Motherland may not always 
have been unmindful of the convenience to them of transferring 
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a politician to a remoter sphere, with possibly the additional 
advantage of providing office for another ardent political supporter 
in the place thus rendered vacant. In recent years, however, 
‘there have been instances where members of the Royal Family 
have occupied the King’s Deputyship of a Dominion, thus securing 
the services of those who have never been connected with political 
life, even in England. Unfortunately, for reasons which can be 
understood, it has not been found possible to extend this.principle 
frequently, but it has its advantages, nevertheless. 

Before going any further it will be necessary briefly to review 
the position as to the King’s Deputyships in the overseas 
Dominions, for it is to them that attention is now directed. The 
question of the Lieutenant-Governors and the Administrators of 
the Provinces of Canada and of the Union of South Africa respec- 
tively need not be gone into here, as they are not comparable with 
those of Governor-General or Governor. The only Dominion, 
therefore, in which there is a double gubernatorial condition is 
Australia, which is the antithesis of Canada and the Union, for 
there is a Governor-General in respect of Federal Government 
jurisdiction and also a Governor in each of the six States, which 
are virtually ‘ sovereign,’ with reserved powers. When the Aus- 
tralian States founded the Commonwealth they conferred legis- 
lative power upon the Federal Government in regard to certain 
delegated subjects. Except in regard to those subjects, the 
States still enjoy unrestricted legislative jurisdiction and control 
of their own affairs. The Commonwealth Government, therefore, 
has no say in the selection of candidates for appointment of 
Governors of the States, of their Ministries, or in the sum- 
moning, proroguing or dissolution of their Parliaments. The 
position of the Governor of a State in respect of his domain is the 

‘same as that of the Governor-General in relation to the Federal 
Government. 

Although Australia in her history may not have experienced 
the strong party feelings nurtured by the racial distinctions in 
Canada and the Union, yet she has not altogether escaped her 
own constitutional troubles and differences, for there have been 
many parliamentary deadlocks caused by inter-cameral disputes 
in practically every State, and in New South Wales and Queens- 
land, where the policy of the Labour Party has been more 
advanced than in the other States, these disputes have created 
situations which have not arisen in regard to the Governor- 
ships of any of the other States. The Labour Governments in 
these two States, in order to carry their more extreme measures, 
have come into conflict with the Upper House, whose abolition 
they have urged, and in Queensland actually effected. It is in 


the Labour Parties of these two States that the movement for 
VoL. CIX—No. 647 c 
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the appointment of local residents as Governors has been most 
active. In both States the Upper Houses were life-nominated 
without anv limit to their membership ; in fact, the number of 
members of the New South Wales Upper House exceeds that of 
the Lower House, owing to additional nominations. 

Under both Constitutions the Government of the day recom- 
mended to the Governor appointments to fill vacancies. Until 
the Queensland Labour Party came into power in 1915 no 
Government attempted to increase the number then existing. 
The Labour Government, however, found the Upper House a 
great hindrance to them in their more extreme legislation, 
and they then held a referendum for its abolition, which was, 
however, rejected by a large number of votes. The Govern- 
ment thereupon put forward its own nominees to the Upper 
House, and the Governor, in the absence of any constitu- 
tionally defined number, agreed to appointments much in excess 
of those made hitherto, but finally he refused to make any further 
appointments, leaving the Government still short of its objec- 
tive. However, during the absence, on leave in England, of 
the Governor, prior to retirement, the Government secured the 
appointment of the Labour Speaker of the Lower House as 
Lieutenant-Governor, although the Chief Justice was holding the 
position of Deputy-Governor ; but his position was overridden, 
with the result that, within a few days of Speaker Lennox’s 
appointment, about twenty more Labour nominees were appointed, 
thus giving the Government the requisite control of the Upper 
House also. The Lower House then passed a Bill to abolish the 
Second Chamber, which that House then duly concurred in. 
To-day, however, a non-Labour Government is in power in 
Queensland, and amongst the planks of its party programme is 
the proposal for a referendum as to whether the Upper House 
shall be reconstituted. Space does not admit of the details of 
this controversy being given here, but there are some details 
connected with the situation which are unusually interesting. 

In New South Wales more recently a situation arose on the 
same grounds. In this case the Governor first acceded to the re- 
commendation of the Labour Premier to increase the membership 
of the Upper House by that party’s nominees, with the distinct 
understanding in writing that the addition of these new members 
would in no way be used to alter the constitution of the Upper 
House ; but when they had taken their seats they were unwill- 
ing to vote for their own abolition, whereupon the Premier 
went to the Governor for more nominations. The Governor, 
however, refused to accede to the Premier’s request without an 
appeal to the electorate, and so there the matter rested. The 
same Government was not returned at the subsequent general 
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election, but at the one held this year the Labour Party has come 
back to power with the same Premier at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and a Bill is now before the State Parliament to abolish 
the Upper House. In Queensland the position as to the Governor 
reverted to the old practice in 1927, and a non-resident of Aus- 
tralia has also been appointed in New South Wales upon the 
expiry of the late Governor’s term of office. 

When the Premiers of the five States submitted their state- 
ment as above mentioned they especially omitted from their 
recommendations the Governor-Generalship of the Common- 
wealth ; in fact, they emphasised the fact that this office was 
Imperially appointed as an argument for a change in the system 
of appointments to State Governorships. As has been already 
mentioned, the State of Victoria did not associate itself in the 
movement for a change in the system of the appointment of 
State Governors, and the Premier, in a statement to the Imperial 
Government already referred to, attached a powerful memo- 
randum by his Attorney-General, many arguments from which will 
be made use of in this article and, together with others, put 
forward to substantiate the principle of preserving the reflec- 
tion of kingship in the office of the King’s Deputy in overseas 
Dominions and in ‘ self-governing’ Colonies. 

Let us now view, from its several aspects, the question of 
the appointment of a local person as Governor of an Australian 
State, or of a self-governing Colony, or as Governor-General of an 
overseas Dominion, and its possible effect upon the territory 
over which he officiates in the King’s name and authority. 
What are his powers and duties, and what is the nature of his 
office ? He represents that which binds the Empire together—the 
Imperial Crown. He performs the ceremonial connected with the 
office, in itself a very onerous, painstaking and useful duty, which 
often smooths the way for the Premier in power. He presides in 
the Executive Council, which meets frequently to pass adminis- 
trative and statutory resolutions, but has no connexion with what 
is known as the Cabinet. He therefore knows all the official 
executive actions of the Government, its financial policy, and 
the financial negotiations which may ensue.. He summons, pro- 
rogues, and dissolves Parliament. He calls upon party leaders 
to form Ministries. He has the right to refuse dissolutions 
recommended by his Prime Minister. Moreover, it should be 
remembered that the application for a dissolution, especially in 
the overseas Dominions, is often of a political nature—the more 
so under a three-party system, which is becoming a more 
common condition in many parts of the Empire. He is the 
confidant of his Prime Minister, and, now that his position in 
the Dominions has been made by the Imperial Conference to 
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correspond as closely as possible with that of the King in England, 
his duties as the Royal representative will be all the more impor- 
tant and detached. In regard to the position of the Sovereign 
in England under the Constitution, a letter appeared in The 
Times of November 7, 1930, by the Right Hon. Sir Evelyn Cecil, 
who was one of the Secretaries of Lord Salisbury when he was 
Prime Minister of England, quoting the following extracts from 
a speech delivered by that statesman in the House of Lords on 
January 25, 1901, upon the death of ‘ Victoria the Good,’ which 
brings out with great forcefulness the position and powers of a 
constitutional Sovereign (and consequently also of the Governors- 
General of the future in their respective Dominions), as then 
understood and acted on. Lord Salisbury on that occasion 
said : 


The position of a constitutional Sovereign is not an easy one. Duties 
have to be reconciled which sometimes seem far apart. Much has to 
be accepted which it may not be always pleasant to accept; but she 
showed a wonderful power, on the one hand, of observing with the most 
absolute strictness the limits to her action which the Constitution draws, 
and, on the other hand, of maintaining a steady and persistent influence 
on the action of her Ministers in the course of legislation and government 
which no one could mistake. She was able to accept some things of 
which, perhaps, she did not entirely approve, but which she thought it her 
duty in her position to accept. She always maintained and practised a 
rigorous supervision over public affairs, giving to her Ministers the benefit 
of her advice and warning them of danger if she saw there was danger 
ahead ; and she certainly impressed many of us with a profound sense of 
the penetration, almost intuition, with which she saw the perils with which 
we might be threatened in any course it was thought expedient to adopt. 

She left upon my mind . . . the conviction that it was always a 
dangerous matter to press on her any course of the expediency of which 
she was not thoroughly convinced, and . . . I may say with confidence 
that no Minister in her long reign ever disregarded her advice, or pressed 
her to disregard it, without afterwards feeling that he had incurred a 
dangerous responsibility. . . . Yet she never adhered to her own con- 
ception obstinately. On the contrary, she was full of concession and con- 
sideration ; and she spared no effort—I might almost say she shrank from 
no sacrifice—to make the task of conducting this. difficult Government 
more easy to her advisers than it would otherwise have been. 


The following are some of the main arguments which have been 
used in Australia by statesmen, public men, societies, and in the 
-Press in favour of the continuance of the present system, both in 
regard to the State Governorships and to the office of Governor- 
General: A person from Great Britain comes with a fresh mind 
unaffected by current local political feeling and consequently a 
neutrality, which is a distinct advantage, for it disarms criticism 


« Parliamentary Debates, vol. 1xxxix., cols. 7-9. 
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of his acts, and in addition relieves the State from a number of 
difficulties and problems. His appointment is effected by legal 
means, independent of political forces and attachments that 
agitate the country over which he presides. The succession of 
appointments to these offices is effected without any undue dis- 
turbance. The abolition of the practice of appointing persons 
from Great Britain would remove from Australia men of great 
international experience whose public utterances are necessarily 
influenced by their knowledge of affairs. The present system 
promotes, rather than limits, responsible government. A man 
from Great Britain goes back well informed as to Australian life 
and conditions; very frequently he enters the Lords or the 
Commons, where he can be of great service to the country in 
which he has officiated. The appointment of Governors from 
Great Britain is an institution deeply rooted and maintains a 
peculiar bond with the Empire which finds its symbol in the 
Sovereign, and is not therefore to be set lightly aside. It enables 
constitutional practice to be operated as nearly as possible to 
that of Great Britain, where the King is placed above party. The 
benefits from the present system are incalculable ; therefore, why 
abandon it ? 

Now let us take some of the other arguments used against 
the proposed change. The King’s Deputy is, in fact, in a very 
knowledgable position. A local resident, with local interests, 
local property and local associations, even if he be of the highest 
reputation and character, would certainly find his position at 
times very embarrassing in the preservation of a strict neutrality 
in regard to all matters in connexion with his territory. He would 
virtually be appointed by the political party of the moment. In 
fact, his appointment would in all probability be the result of a 
party caucus meeting, which, especially in the overseas Dominions, 
often decides upon many of the higher public appointments, 
especially under a Labour Government. His office is for a fixed 
term, which does not necessarily synchronise with a change of 
Government ; therefore a new Government coming into power 
may find in the King’s Deputyship a person who has been the 
nominee of another political party and indebted to them for his 
appointment. Judge, then, how anxious the new Prime Minister 
may, quite justifiably, feel in confiding in the kingship (as in 
England) upon the affairs of State and preserving in the Constitu- 
tion that useful factor the continuity of the Crown. One has 
only to turn to history to see how great the assistance of such an 
institution can be to any Premier—not to speak of the knowledge 
in statecraft which persons occupying positions of kingship often 
possess in a marked degree. 

As a party nominee, a local resident in the position of King’s 
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Deputy would never be able to dissociate himself from the passions 
and prejudices of an election, and in any case the people would 
never credit him with doing so. In fact, rivalry might arise between 
himself and the Prime Minister, and he might resign and return 
to the political field to contest the Minister’s return to power. 
Bernard Shaw has made a wonderful use of this point in his play 
The Apple Cart, which is a vivid lesson upon the position of the 
Crown under our form of Constitution. Even were the local 
Government to leave the selection of the Governor to the 
Imperial Government, the latter would have no first-hand know- 
ledge of the candidates or the personnel available for the office. 
Such Government could not take the responsibility of the 
appointment of a local man upon their own motion without 
information. All the effects of a bad or distasteful appointment 
would therefore be visited upon the Imperial Government. The 
overseas Government would be the only channel through which 
the British Government could obtain its information. The British 
Government would therefore be compelled to act upon its repre- 
sentation and upon information received from such sources, or, if 
only one name was put forward, to make the appointment. In 
any case, the appointment could not be regarded other than as a 
political one. 

In referring to the rumour of the appointment of Sir Isaac 
Isaacs to the Governor-Generalship of Australia, Sir William 


Irvine, Chief Justice of Victoria, is reported ® to have said in 
Melbourne, on May 25 last, 


that if the suggested transfer has taken place the appointment of a 
Governor-General comes at once within the arena of party conflict in a 
Dominions Parliament, and the holder of the office, while nominally the 
King’s representative, must look to the Ministry of the day as his real 
master. 


The Attorney-General of Victoria, the Hon. F. W. Eggleston, 
referring to the appointment of Australians to State Governor- 
ships in his memorandum already referred to, made use of the 
following words : 


The appointment of a Governor locally can never be effective, because 
while that Government remains in power he is identified with it. Ifa 
claim is made that there should be a change of Government, a local 
Governor cannot properly function, because even if he were sufficiently 
disinterested to make the proper decision yet he would not get credit for 
that judicial impartiality, and the authority of the Government installed 
in office would be impaired. 


The Hon. E. G. Theodore (then Premier of Queensland) is quoted 


5 The Times, May 26, 1930. 
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by the Round Table, vol. x., p. 907, as having remarked, in 
defence of the appointment of Speaker Lennox to the Lieutenant- 
Governorship : 


If we are to have Lieutenant-Governors, or Governors, locally appointed 
it may be a difficult matter to get a man who, because of his standing in 
the community, has some claim to the appointment and who at the same 
time is dissociated from politics or political views. I go so far as to say 
that it would be impossible to get such a man. 


Another suggestion which has been put forward in Australia 
is that the Governor-General should also act as Governor of the 
six States. This recommendation, however, at once disposes of 
itself on account of the difficulty of one man being in seven 
capitals, scattered over a gigantic continent, simultaneously. 
In any case, how could he perform his duties upon a crisis arising 
simultaneously in respect of two Parliaments, or serve seven 
different countries at the same time ? Distance, therefore, alone 
renders such an absurd proposition impossible. 

Another proposal has been that the appointment of Governors 
of Australian States should be made by the King upon the advice 
of the Federal Government; but the same arguments would 
apply as those which have been used against the appointment of 
local residents to these positions. It is doubtful, also, whether 
the States themselves would agree to such an inroad upon their 
status, of which they are all very jealous. 

Now, to come to the last proposition (and no one can say that 
the Australian brain is either barren or inert upon this subject) 
which has been put forward in regard to the appointment both of 
Governor-General and of State Governor—namely, that these 
positions should be given to an ex-judge, or to the Chief Justice 
in conjunction with his other duties, thus, in the latter case, 
saving a large salary. In many of our overseas Constitutions 
provision is made for the Chief Justice to act as the ‘ officer 
administering the government ’ during the absence of the King’s 
Deputy from the seat of government, or from the territory. 
Such provision, however, usually only operates during a parlia- 
mentary recess, when no_ political crisis is likely to arise. 

First, take the appointment of an ex-judge as Governor- 
General or State Governor. In addition to the arguments already 
used in the case of the selection of a local resident, there are, in 
the case of ex-judges, also still further objections. For it is one of 
the fundamental principles ingrained in the people of the British 
Empire that the judicial bench should be above suspicion. In 
fact, every overseas Dominion and Colony has always taken the 
greatest care in the appointment of its judges, which have rarely, 
if ever, been made upon political grounds. The Constitution of 
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the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope made provision for the Chief 
Justice to be ex officio the President (Speaker) of the Upper House 
of Parliament, and throughout almost the entire life of that 
Constitution a dignitary presided who was not only a high- 
minded man but a very distinguished judge.* Yet, when the 
four South African Colonies unified themselves into a Dominion 
at a National Convention presided over by that self-same judge, 
it was unanimously decided that it was unwise to associate with 
the judicial bench even the Speakership of the Upper House. 

When a barrister is elevated to the bench his appointment is 
made upon his reputation at the bar. His capacity for any other 
than judicial duties does not come into the question. Should the 
selection of the Chief Justice for the position of King’s Deputy 
develop into a practice, qualification for gubernatorial office will 
become a contributory factor in his elevation to the judicial 
bench. This will operate against the selection of a person as a 
judge entirely upon his judicial qualifications. 

Now, to take the latter part of the proposal—namely, that 
the Chief Justice should also act as Governor-General or State 
Governor and thus save a large salary. In addition to the argu- 
ments used against the appointment of an ex judge as King’s 
Deputy, there is the danger of bringing the duties of the two 
offices into conflict—for instance, in the case of the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy. Moreover, if the Chief Justice has, as King’s 
Deputy, to act in the case of a dissolution of a Parliament, or the 
summoning of a politician to form a Ministry, he may render him- 
self chargeable, as to political tendency, by one party or another, 
and thereby give a political complexion to the office of Chief 
Justice and thus introduce a complex unknown to the judicial 
bench throughout the British Empire. Another effect of such an 
appointment would be to degrade judicial decisions and shake 
the confidence of the public in the administration of justice. 
Even were the proposal a possible one, the economical factor of 
the saving of one large salary is too great a price to pay for such 
a dangerous inroad upon our rights and liberties. The sugges- 
tion that the Chief Justice should also act as Governor-General 
or State Governor, or that an ex-judge should be eligible as a 
candidate for these offices, or that a judge should vacate the 
bench to assume office as King’s Deputy, is, it is submitted, a 
highly reprehensible one, from whatever aspect it may be viewed, 
because it introduces a principle alien to our ideal of the main- 
tenance of a judicial bench independent alike of the Executive 
Government and of Parliament. Therefore, from whatever stand- 
point one views the question of the appointment of a local resident 


* Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) de Villiers, later Chief Justice of the Union. 
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to the position of King’s Deputy, be it as Governor-General or 
as State Governor or as Governor of a ‘ responsible government ’ 
Colony, it is clear that the proposal bristles with dangerous 
difficulties, the full extent of which it is impossible to foresee. 
What is more, when once such a system is put into penation it 
will be difficult to go back upon. 

Since the Imperial Conference just concluded the position of 
Governor-General of a Dominion is made much more responsible 
and independent ; therefore it behoves the appointing authorities 
more than ever to ensure that a person selected for such office 
shall have been dissociated from the life of the Dominion over 
which he presides, and from ever having had any connexion with 
its political parties or financial interests, It will be more than ever 
important that no breath of political association could be attri- 
butable to him. In fact, the atmosphere surrounding the office 
of King’s representative should be beyond any sort of criticism. 
The only way to obtain the reflection of kingship in its overseas 
representative is to select for the appointment only one who is 
neutral in every respect, and fresh to the Dominion in which 
he is to exercise the duties of his office. A King’s representa- 
tive must enjoy the confidence and respect of all sections of his 
people and of any of their Governments, and his performance 
of the duties of the office should be looked upon according 
to the conditions prevailing in Great Britain, where the King 
is enshrined beyond the suspicion of political influences or 
associations. In view of the new status of Governors-General, 
there is a strong argument for extension of the term of office, 
thus ensuring to a greater extent than is the case at present 
the continuity of the Crown, which has proved such a useful 
and important factor inthe constitutional system of the United 
Kingdom. Otherwise, there’ will be introduced into the over- 
seas Dominions a system of quinquennial kingships. The King’s 
Deputy should be a person of distinction, of unimpeachable 
record, of high attainments, as well as one who is versed in the 
history of statesmanship of other countries, and especially of 
that of the United Kingdom—which affords so many valuable 
precedents in statecraft—and of that of the various overseas 
Dominions. It is also important that he should soon acquire a 
complete familiarity with the history, and especially the par- 
liamentary and constitutional history, of the Dominion over 
which he is to hold office. In view of the international nature of 
many political problems of to-day, he should be a man who has 
never been associated with politics in any part of the British 
Empire, of which, naturally, he must be a citizen. Moreover, 
persons to be considered for appointment by His Majesty the 
King to these offices should undoubtedly be presented in person 
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to His Majesty before their definite appointment, as in the case 
of our ambassadors. 

There is no greater fallacy than the notion that, since the Im- 
perial Conference, the office of Governor-General of a Dominion 
has become ‘a mere rubber stamp.’ The Governor-General will 
no longer be able to look to Whitehall for counsel or instruction, 
but he will have in future, even in times of political crises, to act 
upon his own judgment and initiative. What is more, particular 
responsibility will rest upon those overseas Governors-General 
now in office, for, in the exercise of their duties, it will be they 
who will be creating the earliest precedents in the unwritten 
procedure of their office, under the new status, in relation to 
the system of government. Therefore, far from the office of 
Governor-General becoming a mere formality, its new status will 
call for the exercise of the greatest care and capability by the 
Governor-General, as well as for the services of highly trained and 
experienced senior members of his staff. Should proper attention 


not be given to these matters, the office of the Crown in our 
overseas Empire will fail in the fulfilment of its functions, and, 
accordingly, the wheels of the constitutional machinery will not 
be performing their allotted tasks. 

It is upon the Crown that the future of the Empire depends ; 
let, therefore, the greatest care be taken and the most thorough 
investigation be made before any changes are established in the 
old system of appointments to the position of the King’s repre- 
sentative. But there is no reason why the selection for such 
appointment should not be extended to include persons from the 
Dominions possessing the qualifications already indicated—pro- 
vided that, in consideration of the new status conferred upon 
the office of Governor-General by the Imperial Conference, ex- 
politicians are excluded, and also that, in no instance, candidates 
for these positions shall ever have been resident in the Dominion 
or territory over which they are appointed to deputise for His 
Majesty the King. 

OwEN CLOUGH. 





INDIA AND FEDERATION 


THE Round Table Conference on India continues its labours, and 


the provision of a federal system of government becomes more 
and more the central object of its endeavour. In the meantime 


the Congress, the most powerfully organised party of Indian 
thought, also continues its activities, and its resistance to the idea 
of any connexion with a ‘Satanic’ Government. With the 


development of the discussions of the Conference the difficulties 


which lie before us will come into view. In the meantime, 
theorists and idealists raise their voices in the Press and on the 
platform, and the radical facts, which lie beyond, remain sub- 
merged, or partly submerged. 

But the difficulties are there and will emerge, and it is necessary 
for us to know them in advance. The danger of acting on mere 
idealism, without an understanding of facts, has been abundantly 
demonstrated to us in Palestine. Our rulers, carried away by 
the obvious justice of the idea of the Jews returning to their 
country, evolved the magnificent gesture of a Jewish National 
Home ; an equal piece of justice demanded that the Arabs, 
who lived in Palestine, and have lived there for centuries, should 
not be ejected from their country; hence the decision that 
the inhabitants of the country should in no way be prejudiced. 
The inevitable result was riot, and the Prime Minister had 
tecently to state that we had made impossible and contra- 
dictory promises, 

Are we in process of repeating the mistake in India? The 
idealist says No. The man who has spent his life in the East says 
Yes, and the result in India is likely to be fatal to our existence 
as an Empire. The average man in England knows little about 
the question, and does not, as yet, understand how vitally he is 
affected by it; but it is essential that, before he makes the 
decision regarding India, which ultimately he will have to make, 
he should have a knowledge of the conditions which have led up 
to the present situation, and the principles which lie behind the 
discussions of the Conference. 

To explain these it is necessary to give a brief résumé of some 
Indian history. 

27 
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India originally belonged to the people now referred to as 
aboriginals. They were dispossessed of their land, some 3500 
years ago, by an invasion of Aryans from the north. The invaders, 
first cousins of our own, were the ancestors of the Hindus whom 
we know. They drove the aboriginals into the centre and the 
south of India, into the forests and hills where they exist to 
this day in their millions. The Hindu system of life is well 
known to everyone, but its main facts cannot be repeated too 
often. The race consists of four main divisions—the Brahmins, 
the priestly caste similar to the Levis of Jewish Law; the 
Kshattriyas or warriors; the Vaishyas, or merchants; and, 
lastly, the Sudras, among whom are counted all the menial 
classes and also, though incorrectly, the aboriginals who, strictly 
speaking, are not Hindus but animists. Among the Sudras 
are the untouchables, men whose touch is so impure to the 
Brahman, or to the upper castes, that they are not permitted 
even to drink water from the same tap, their children cannot 
enter the same school, and they themselves may not enter the 
temple. It will no doubt be somewhat of a shock to the City 
Guild of Leathersellers and to our bootmakers to know that, 
if they were in India, they would not be allowed into the equi- 
valent of a church, nor could they drink water from the same tap 
as the draper next door. Indeed, they would probably not be 
allowed to live next door to him; while if they accidentally 
touched a priest, the latter would have to go through a service 
of purification; if they touched his food, he would necessarily 
throw it away. 

The Hindus, having conquered India, ruled it till they them- 
selves were conquered by the Mohammedans at about the same 
time that William the Conqueror came to England: The 
Mohammedan invasions came in a succession of waves, each wave 
penetrating farther, until Delhi the capital was taken in 1206. 
With it fell Hindustan and Rajputana. The Mohammedans 
were now lords of India, and their conquests were pushed south 
and west till the whole continent came under their sway. The 
Afghan dynasties continued for some 500 years, till they in turn 
were finally defeated by another great Mohammedan power, that 
of the Mongols, the descendants of Tamerlane. The Mongols, or 
Moghuls, were the emperors when the first British traders estab- 
lished themselves in India at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and it was under the royal firman that we were permitted 
to engage in commerce. 

For nearly 150 years the East India Company continued its 
commerce, with no other thought than that of trade and of 
profit, moderately secure amid disturbed conditions under the 
protection of the sipahis, or troops under British officers, whom 
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_ they were allowed to raise for the guarding of their factories and 

their houses, and who were supported by a few British soldiers. 
But trading was no sinecure in those days. The Portuguese, the 
French, and the Dutch were all engaged in similar enterprises, 
and the wars between them in Europe were reflected in the East. 
Every ship which sailed with merchandise from Bombay for the 
Persian Gulf sailed equipped as a man-of-war, ready to defend 
itself and its goods against attack. Meanwhile the great Moghul 
Empire was slowly tottering to its ruin. When Aurungzeb died 
in 1707, his ignoble descendants, weak and dissolute, were unable 
to hold the sceptre with the firmness essential in an Eastern 
country—especially in a continent filled with opposing races and 

ons. 

Slowly the effects of the weakness of the central Government 
reached to its farthest posts and—absit omen—trebellion raised its 
ugly head. As previously, the decay of the central authority had 
formed the kingdoms of Golconda, Bijapur, and the other Moham- 
medan states, so once again Nawab, Nizam, and Raja alike raised 
the standard of independence and formed separate autocracies. 
Chief fought chief and ruler fought ruler, each intent upon 
increasing his power and his territory, while the Mahratta generals, 
from the western fastnesses of Bombay, sweeping the country 
with their raiding hordes, reached even to the walls of Calcutta. 
In 1738 Nadir Shah from Persia sacked Delhi, and all of the 
great peninsula west of the Indus was lost to the Empire. 

India was a ripe fruit ready to fall into the possession of the 
strongest hand. 

In 1745 war broke out between England and France in 
Europe. In the following year Madras was attacked and taken 
by the French, and though the local Nawab marched to the 
assistance of the British with 10,000 men, he was defeated by 
the French with only 400 men and two guns. The ease of his 
victory raised dreams of a French Empire in the mind of Dupleix, 
the French Governor, who thereupon placed his own nominees 
upon the thrones of Hyderabad and Arcot. 

The situation appeared hopeless. But there was in the employ 
of John Company a young writer named Clive, and his military 
genius not only saved the situation, but gave to the British the 
reputation of the greatest military power in the south. The 
British alliance was eagerly sought, and in the resultant victories 
territory was acquired by the Company. So through no aggression, 
but out of self-defence, and self-defence alone, rose the first 
beginnings of the British Empire in India. The affair of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta and the subsequent defeat of Suraj ed 
Douleh at Plassey laid the foundations of the Bengal Presidency. 

But though the British were now the chief power in India, 
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the unhappy continent was still the scene of the clash of the rival 
ambitions of the leaders who were carving themselves kingdoms 
from the carcase of the dying empire. The Rajput prince in vain 
produced the ‘sanad’ of the weakling at Delhi, to whom he 
looked for protection, while the Mahratta general, marching his 
army through his lands and feeding his troops upon his fields, 
demanded the ‘ chouth ’ or tribute which had become his right, 

The British Governor-Generals had by this time realised that 
there was only one hope for peace—that the British should 
become the paramount power in India. Im pursuance of this 
policy the Mahrattas were attacked and defeated, and with the 
third Mahratta War the power of England became recognised. 
Treaties of alliance were made with the Mahratta generals, and 
peace at last brought rest to the broken and distracted peasantry. 

It is to this period that most of the greater princes of India 
owe their position and their territories. The Mahratta generals— 
notably Gwalior, Scindia, and the Gaekwar, some of them men of 
very ordinary birth—were recognised as the rulers of the countries 
which they had conquered. The Nizam of Hyderabad, the viceroy 
of the Moghul Emperor and to-day the biggest Indian prince, 
also founded the independence of his State during the earlier 
period of anarchy, and his alliance with Great Britain largely 
increased the size of his territory. The consolidation of her 
victories left Britain the paramount power, but her frontiers were 
still exposed to attack, and it was not till 1845, when the Sikhs 
marched 60,000 troops to attack British India, that with their 
defeat the Punjab was annexed. As peace was established in 
each area the civilising work of the British was extended, until 
to-day railways and roads and canals form a network throughout 
the country, towns have developed, schools have been instituted, 
universities founded, and, above all, justice has been estab- 
lished, a justice which was non-existent, so that the peasant, 
secure in peace, can be certain that he can enjoy the produce of 
his labour under the sure protection of the British flag. 

From 1783 onwards the native of the country was taken into 
the system of government, and from 1833 he was admitted into 
the services. With the spread of education he took his place in 
the Civil Service in open competition with the British; he 
entered the Forest Department, the medical services, the Public 
Works Department, the Police, on an equality with the English- 
man, and to-day he has entered the Army as an officer, again in | 
equality with the ruling race. An Indian has been Governor of 
Bengal, and every High Court has its equal quota of British and 
Indian judges. Legislative councils have been formed to which 
the Indian elects his representative, councils which control 
expenditure other than that of reserved subjects. It will be 
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seen that the Indian is not oppressed. Why, then, does he 
demand greater freedom? Why this sudden demand for 
Dominion status ? 

The demand comes mainly from the Hindu intelligentsia, the 
mere fringe of the Indian population. The Hindu is intelligent 
and quick, He has taken full advantage of the educational 
facilities which have been provided for him, and his education has 
become a drug on the market. India is an agricultural country ; 
it wants workers, not ‘ failed B.A.’s.’ But the Hindu has im- 
bibed John Stuart Mill and the ideas of Liberty, and has fanned 
the flame of a ‘national’ rebirth. He considers that if he ruled 
there would be more scope for his employment, though the 
number of Englishmen whom he would replace would not affect 
the question. He sees in Dominion status the possibility of 
obtaining by means of the ballot-box which the British will give 
him, the power which he has not possessed for 600 years. He 
hopes not only to rule but to control the Mohammedan, whom he 
outnumbers. But the Mohammedan refuses to accept this posi- 
tion. He demands what is called communal representation, which, 
in effect, means representation not according to his numbers but 
according to his military value. He has not forgotten that he 
was the ruler, and if he was content to surrender his power to a 
dominant race, which was the successor in conquest to the Moghul, 
he has no intention of submitting to the rule of the Hindu lawyer. 
Similarly the Sikh, proud of his military power, demands special 
representation. It is illuminating for the idealist that Moham- 
medan and Sikh alike are demanding representation not accord- 
ing to their voting values but according to their military value 
as fighting races. But if the Hindu demands Dominion status, 
why does the Indian prince support his demand ? 

It is clear, from the above, that the Hindu princes of those 
Indian states which existed before the British Raj was established 
have never been independent since the taking of Delhi by the 
Mohammedans in 1206. They were subordinate to the Moghul 
emperor, and, Hindus of caste as they were, supplied the 
daughters of their princely houses to the harems of the Moslem 
overlord, while the banners and the honours which they received 
from him are still among their most cherished possessions. 

The bulk of the other important chiefs founded their kingdoms 
during the anarchy which existed on the collapse of the Moham- 
medan Empire. . They obtained their lands by conquest as did 
the British, and they are by race, in general, as much foreigners 
to the people they rule as are the French to the Germans, From 
the date of the consolidation of British power they have acknow- 
ledged the paramountcy of the British Crown. To-day, with the 
unrest in India, they are in the same way, and at the same time, 
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emphasising their demand for practical independence, though 
they still desire the British connexion for their protection. They 
are complaining that we have infringed their rights, and they 
are insisting that British relations with them shall be kept in 
strict accordance with the treaties which were made with them. 
On paper this claim seems sound; in actual fact it does not 
reflect realities. 

With the appearance of Great Britain as the recognised para- 
mount power, her position vis @ vis the chiefs acquired a new 
significance. She was obliged to act as umpire in the disputes 
between chiefs, and also, as the chiefs became part of the British 
Empire, she became responsible, and was held responsible for 
conditions of bad government in state territories. She was 
obliged to interfere where conditions of tyranny or bad conduct 
became intolerable. Thus her position grew more defined, and 
her practice was to extend to all states the principles of any new 
- treaty which was made. The position established was one well 
known under the diplomatic term of ‘ usage and suffrance ’ which 
figures in so many diplomatic documents. 

For some years the more advanced princes have attempted 
to establish their freedom from the advice of the British Agents 
or Residents established at their Courts. But all chiefs are not 
advanced—some of them are very backward; and even the 
advanced ones have not always been possible as rulers. It may 
be said that very few of their territories can in any way bear 
comparison with conditions in British territory, and the necessity 
for the power of intervention by the Government authority has 
been shown in the recent episodes of the great states of Indore 
and Nabha. No year passes without some case of bankruptcy or 
bad rule being brought to the notice of the Government of India; 
but for some years it has been laid down that when it is decided 
to take action against a ruler a committee of chiefs shall be 
appointed to examine the complaint. 

But it is human to demand all the independence which can 
be obtained, especially when Governments show signs of weaken- 
ing. The more advanced chiefs see the possibility of this being 
extended under a Dominion status, as they read it. At the same 
time the Indian chief knows that without the British Government 
it is highly improbable that he would exist at all. The democratic 
movement fostered by the National Congress is already attempting 
to make headway in state territories, and a considerable handle 
is given to complaints by the fact that in the worse managed 
states the Raja is apt to consider the state revenues his private 
property, and if he maintains a council it is frequently only one 
in name. In objecting to British interference, the advanced 
Indian princes are handling a two-edged sword; for unless 
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Government pressure ensures better rule—and good or bad rule 
depends upon the individual chief—it is certain that in the long 
run the position of the chiefs will become untenable. The anti- 
state agitator is already at work. The princes are playing the 
difficult game of attempting to balance independent power and 
British protection. 

They are not, however, oblivious of the danger of Congress 
interference, and their recent demand for a 50 per cent. repre- 
sentation on the Federal Councils proposed at the Round Table 
Conference and their stipulation that the interest of these Councils 
shall be confined only to such matters as affect British India 
and the states together, are an attempt to protect themselves 
in advance. 

Nevertheless, some of us consider that in their desire to 
achieve greater independence the Indian princes are committing 
political hari-kari. Indeed, I understand that some of the chiefs 
themselves are getting nervous at the line taken by their leaders. 
It will be realised, then, that the Round Table Conference, as 
far as it has proceeded in its endeavours to obtain a federal form 
of government, is, with regard to the leading Indian parties, not 
advancing on lines of trust and confidence, but that in fact the 
situation is more like an arena in which the wrestlers are man- 
cuvring for position. It hardly promises success, even if a paper 
form of agreement were obtained, while no agreement of the 
delegates in England will satisfy Moslem opinion in India unless 
voting equality is obtained. Nor does it give promise for future 
peace even if such equality be achieved. 

The Hindu, equally, has to think of the large body of ex- 
tremists who refuse to consider any connexion with the Govern- 
ment. These may be useful as a pawn in the game with which to 
frighten the well-meaning British Government ; but their demands 
are great, and unless they are satisfied the whole edifice falls to the 
ground so far as the Hindu delegates are concerned. The delegates 
can assure us that with Dominion status the demand for in- 
dependence will die. Then why is it made ? Why not concentrate 
on the lesser objective ? It is to be feared that the explanation 
is the special pleading of a trained lawyer. 

The leaders of the Congress are students of history. They 
have no objection to the Kerenskys obtaining for them a foothold 
which will enable them to take over power. But what is the 
British attitude towards the federal question, a solution which 
was originally suggested by the Simon Commission ? 

For the moment the Simon Commission Report has been 
shelved. Consequently it may be said that we have no attitude. 
We are presumably waiting to see what comes out of the Confer- 
ence. In some ways this may be a sound position. If the Indian 
Vor. CIX—No. 647 D 
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delegates are unable to come to any agreement, we.can fall back 
on the Report of the Simon Commission, which is the result of 
three years’ study of the situation by selected representatives of 
all parties. If the Conference can come to an agreement with 
the concurrence of the British delegates, such an agreement would 
be put before Parliament. 

But even this situation is full of danger. While the Simon 
Commission itself published the result of its deliberations, it was 
only in the form of a report to be put before Parliament. It 
would have been debated and discussed in committee. If the 
Round Table Conference comes to an agreement which the dele- 
gates take back to India, that agreement must also come before 
Parliament. If Parliament pulls it to pieces and reconstitutes it, 
what will be the position in India? If, on the other hand, we are 
urged to accept such an agreement without further consideration, 
the whole duties of Parliament will have been usurped by a 
purely consultative body, composed mainly of Indians. The 
safeguards of the 1919 Act will have been torn up by a body in 
no way representative of or responsible to the nation. If the 
present Government falls and a Conservative Government is 
returned, it is certain that no suggestion of immediate respon- 
sible government will be accepted. It would appear far better 
in every way that, while all matters should be discussed, no 
definite resolutions should be made. The Conference would then 
serve the only purpose which it can safely perform—that of a 
consultative body whose deliberations could be put before Parlia- 
ment to assist it in its constructive work. 

I have referred in my opening paragraphs to the danger of 
idealism, and I have shown that if in Palestine we have raised 
unnecessary difficulties by impossible promises, we have a similar 
danger existing in India as between Hindu and Mohammedan. 
But I have only referred to the communal question as it affects 
federal government. It has a very much more serious side. The 
perennial communal riots are caused by the religious friction 
between Mohammedan and Hindu: The Hindu, who believes in 
the transmigration of souls, regards the cow with special reverence, 
and it is connected with many of his religious observances. The 
slaughter of a cow is to him the unforgivable sin. The Moham- 
medan, on the other hand, both sacrifices the cow at his religious 
festivals and also eats it. The Mohammedan detests the Hindu 
musical processions passing his mosque door. These circum- 
stances alone cause half the communal riots which take place. 
How is this going to be stopped by a Parliament composed half 
of Hindus and half of Mohammedans? Either the Hindu has got 
to agree to the slaughter of cows, which he cannot do, or the 
Mohammedan has got to cease sacrificing or eating cows, which 
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he certainly will not do. With the British in charge as neutrals the 
question is settled, and if riots take place they are controlled by 
troops which are neutral. But if such a riot broke out—and it 
certainly would break out with Indian Ministers in charge and no 
neutral troops—how could it be stopped ? It is certainly useless 
to appeal to the good sense of the parties concerned. What must 
be realised is that we are not dealing with people with the philo- 
sophical outlook of present-day England, but with people filled 
with the religious fanaticism of the days of Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth. Nor can the freedom of Indian states from 
communal riots be cited, for in a Hindu state no Mohammedan 
would dare to kill a cow, nor in a Mohammedan state would a 
Hindu dare to make a protest. Either would receive short shrift. 
But in British India Hindu and Mohammedan are and must 
continue equal, unless war is to result. 

Further, Dominion status with power to secede, as suggested 
by Sir Francis Younghusband in the November number of this 
Review, necessitates complete Home Rule. In such circumstances, 
who is to adjudicate between Indian states if they have a dispute ? 
Is it to be imagined that a chief would accept the decision of a 
committee of the Chamber of Princes? If so, then India has 
indeed changed, and is in advance of the Europe of 1914. Does 
anyone seriously believe that the rival tribes of India would for 
long accept such adjudication without the British to back it ? 

But India has for the last 1000 years been invaded by the 
Mohammedan from the north, and until the British came, always 
with success. Does anyone think that the civilisation of the 
Afghan, of the Afridi, and other tribes on the frontier is such as 
to prevent them from attempting once more the conquest of the 
rich lands which lie at their door? Is there anything in India 
which could meet such an attack, which would not be resisted 
but accompanied by the Cis-frontier Pathan, and indeed by the 
Mohammedan of the north ? One so friendly to Hindu aspirations, 
one who views the matter purely from the idealistic standpoint 
as Sir Francis Younghusband, admits there is great danger. The 
less idealistic politician views it not as a possible danger, but as 
a certainty. If Great Britain left India to herself, the whole 
continent would be ablaze, and would within a short time revert 
to the condition of war and rapine in which we found it, from 
which we saved it, and in which China now exists. 

India as we know it is an entirely artificial conception pro- 
tected and held together by the British power. But if the Indian 
achieved, not what we mean by Dominion status, but what he 
has come to understand by it, what power should we have to 
keep him within the Empire if a few of the extremists obtained 
control? Are we, then, in order to satisfy a demand which can be 
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met with perfect justice in other ways, to agree to see the whole of 
our work of too years undone? Are we to see the civilisation and 
the trade which we have built up destroyed ? Are we to lose the 
capital which we have invested in the country for the sake of an 
idea the realisation of which is impossible ? 

By the Government of India Act of 1919 we are committed 
to giving India self-governing institutions with a view to respon- 
sible government, as an integral part of the British Empire, in 
successive stages, with Parliament the determining power in 
regard to the time and manner of advance. The Prime Minister 
has stated that the Viceroy’s statement regarding Dominion 
status did not in any way go beyond the terms of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919. So we stand where we were before 
the Simon Commission left to perform its task, and to the Simon 
Commission we shall come back again, once the matter comes 
before Parliament. Whatever the Conference may put forward 
will be judged in the terms of the evidence produced by the 
Three-Party Commission. Its facts are facts, and they will 


certainly be produced. 
To a system of federal government we shall come, and in 
doing so we shall have to consider more clearly the words ‘ as an 


integral part of the Empire.’ I doubt if even the Simon Com- 
mission has sufficiently studied the possibility of the failure of 


its safeguards. The powers of its provincial Governors are on 
paper; the real power in the provinces rests with the Ministers 
alone. The only actual safeguard provided is the control of the 
Imperial Army, and it is a significant fact that the moderate 
Mr. Sastri, in making a demand for the right to secede, also 
demands the control of the Imperial Army. But responsible 
government, when qualified with the words ‘as an integral part 
of the Empire,’ surely presupposes definite safeguards which will 
make it impossible for disloyalty to act with hope of success. 
India is not the Europe of to-day. Notwithstanding the highly 
educated Indian gentlemen whom we see in England, the country 
as a whole is in mentality comparable with the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries. There were plots and disloyalty in England 
in those days; there will be plots and disloyalty in India of 
to-day. 

That India as a whole is opposed to British rule is untrue, 
That the articulate Hindu intelligentsia are opposed to our rule 
is true; that they can influence their caste fellows is true ; that 
the moneylender and those who find British justice uncomfort-, 
able join in the chorus is equally true. But the main body of 
Indian opinion is waiting, waiting to see what we shall do and 
whether it is safe to support us; whether the Great British Raj 


is really losing its power as a ruler and world civiliser. 
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A leading British politician has stated that it is an indignity 
for the Indian to be ruled by the British. The statement is the 
negation of Empire, and if accepted must destroy the whole 
Colonial Empire in one generation. In the past it has been the 
acceptance of the colonial idea which has produced world civilisa- 
tion. It is the demand of world civilisation which gives the moral 
right to the colonising power, and it is this same moral right 
which has produced the United States of America, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. It has raised India 
from the decay of a past civilisation to a condition in which it 
can begin to take its place within the Empire. Is there anything 
degrading in the idea of a less civilised power growing up within 
a greater and more civilised power and finally taking its place 
side by side with it and in it? The idea does not seem to shock 
my many Indian friends, who are proud to be members of the 
British Empire. It is the historic method of civilisation, and 
in these days in which we attempt to assume the international 
idea rather than the national one it should appeal far more 


than ever. 
The men who built the Empire also had ideals, high ideals and 


practical ideals. We are now at the parting of the ways, and 
we have peace or war in the folds of our toga. If we follow the 
theoretical and unpractical idealist we shall have war, anarchy, 
and disaster ; if we listen to the men who know India, we shall 
obtain peace ; we shall move more slowly, but we shall reach the 
ideal of a great India within a Great Empire. 


LIONEL HAwortu. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PERSIA ON EUROPE 


THE question of the origin of our civilisation has made immense 
strides in recent years. Leonard Woolley, in his epoch-making 
discoveries at Ur, has dug through the sand and clay of the Flood, 
and, to his surprise, found that the prediluvian inhabitants lived 
in houses with doors set in sockets of imported stone. Almost 
simultaneously in the valley of the Indus a culture closely akin to 
the Sumerian was brought to light. In short, there is much 
evidence tending to prove that the cradleland of these two 
kindred civilisations, the most ancient known to mankind, was 
on the Iranian Plateau. Discoveries of Sumerian culture to the 
south-east of the Caspian, in North-East Persia, and in the 
vicinity of Askabad all prove the correctness of this view, which 
is being strengthened as the years pass. Unless I am mistaken, 
during the course of the next decade definite proof will be forth- 
coming that, long before the arrival of the present Aryan popula- 
tion, Persia gave birth to the wonderful civilisation that has 
influenced Irak, Egypt, Crete and Lydia, and has spread all over 
the world. Here the question may rest for the time being while 
we turn our attention to historical times. 

The Persian Empire was founded in 550 B.c. by Cyrus the 
Great, who defeated Astyages, king of the kindred tribe of the 
Medes, and annexed his short-lived empire. The earliest foreign 
campaign of Cyrus resulted in the overthrow of Croesus and the 
annexation, not only of Lydia, but also of the Greek city-states of 
Asia Minor. A second campaign led to the conquest of Babylonia, 
and for more than two centuries Persia was the great world- 
empire, although Hellas defeated her with great loss of life and 
prestige at Salamis and at Platea. Persia gradually became 
decadent in the fourth century B.c. and was conquered by 
Alexander the Great. From one point of view his campaigns 
may be considered as the exploration of Asia by Europeans, with 
all the contact that it involved. Upon the untimely death of the 
‘ Lord of the Two Horns,’ as he is invariably termed in Asia, his 
empire was divided up, and, after much fighting, Seleucus, one of 
his generals, founded a dynasty which ruled Persia for many 


generations. 
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In the middle of the third century B.c. the Parthians, a nomad 
tribe from the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea, created an 
empire and ruled Persia for five centuries. They drove out the 
Seleucids and defeated and killed Crassus at the fateful battle of 
Carrhe in 53 B.c. They, in their turn, were succeeded by the 
national dynasty of the Sasanians. Shapur I. captured the 
Roman Emperor Valerian, and the record of this exploit may 
still be seen in the celebrated bas-relief near Persepolis. But the 
dynasty reached its zenith under Noshirwan the Just, who 
ascended the throne in 531. During the long reign of this 
illustrious monarch Persia became the central mart for the 
exchange of ideas and of commodities. For example, chess was 
introduced from India and reached Europe as shahtranj, whence 
the French échecs and our chess. Among the very few pahlavi 
works that have come down to us is one treating of this game ; 
and, while on this subject, do we not owe to Persia the incompar- 
able game of polo ? 

The rise of the Prophet Mohamed in Arabia resulted in the 
overthrow of decadent Persia, which then formed part of the 
greatest empire the world has ever seen, stretching from the Sir 
Daria in Central Asia to the Atlantic Ocean. This unwieldy 
Caliphate empire was broken up by the Seljuks, and the coup de 
grace was administered by the destructive Mongols, who captured 
Baghdad in 1258. A century later Tamerlane swept across Asia 
like a hurricane. He also destroyed much, but yet he founded 
mosques and colleges, and his descendants were munificent 
patrons of the arts, The Timurids were succeeded by the 
‘White Sheep,’ who ruled Persia when Constantinople fell in 
1453. But their power was short-lived, and early in the sixteenth 
century Persia regained her independence under the brilliant 
Safavi dynasty. With this brief historical introduction to serve 
as a background, I propose to outline the influence that Persia 


has exerted on Europe down the ages. 


The Persians term themselves Iranians or Aryans. Their 
religion was the worship of the forces of Nature until a prophet, 
Zoroaster by name, arose and attributed a moral character to 
these powers, by which Varuna, the God of the Sky, became 
Ormuzd, the Supreme Deity. Zoroaster taught monotheism, 
and among the attributes of Ormuzd were Light, Righteousness, 
and Immortality. Coeval with Ormuzd and fundamentally 
hostile to him was Ahriman, the Spirit of Evil, who thwarted the 
omnipotence of Ormuzd. To go into the question of the extent 
to which Zoroastrianism influenced Judaism, and thereby 
Christianity, lies outside the scope of this article, but. it is worth 
pointing out that Ahriman is almost identical with Satan, while 
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the doctrine of the resurrection, which Zoroaster preached in no 
uncertain terms in the eighth century B.c., divided Judaism at the 
beginning of the Christian era. Again, the Persians, alone of the 
great nations of antiquity, are never doomed to hell by the 
prophets. On the contrary, in Isaiah we read: ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden 
. . . I have even called thee by thy name.’ It remains to add 
that the Jews probably adopted their dualism and their angels 
from Zoroastrianism. 

To continue this theme, Persia was the birthplace of two 
other religions, Mithraism and Manichezism. Mithras was one of 
the ancient Aryan deities who, when pure monotheism had dis- 
appeared from Zoroastrianism, was invoked with Ormuzd. The 
God of Light, he became the Protector of Monarchs and the God 
of Victory. Owing to the wide extent of the Persian Empire, 
centres of the cult were established, especially at Babylon, where 
Mithras was identified with Shamash the Sun God, and in Asia 
Minor. It made little or no appeal to Hellas, and was apparently 
brought to Rome by Cicilian pirates whom Pompey captured and 
sold as slaves. At first confined to the lower classes, Mithraism 
spread rapidly among soldiers and merchants, who carried the 
cult and erected Mithrea at distant York and Chester. The 
emperors encouraged Mithraism because it inculcated the divine 
right of monarchs, and Diocletian, who probably for similar 
. reasons adopted Persian Court procedure with salutation by 
prostration, proclaimed Mithras the patron of the Roman Empire. 
The doctrines of this remarkable creed included the atoning 
sacrifice and the ‘resurrection, while the Communion service of 
bread and water (or wine), the sacredness of Sundays and of 
December 25 (the birthday of Mithras) may also be noted: 
Towards the close of the third century Mithraism and Christianity 
stood face to face, but, partly perhaps because of the exclusion of 
women by Mithraism and its toleration of polytheism, Christianity 
won the battle. 

In the third century of our era Manes, a Persian, preached a 
new religion. The essentially evil nature of matter was the root 
of the doctrine, which foretold the collapse of the universe and 
the final dissociation of Light from Darkness. Its dualism was 
apparently based on heretical Christianity. The propagation of 
the human species and, of course, marriage were discouraged by 
this pessimistic creed, which might even be termed inhuman. 
Manes, at one time, was high in favour at the Court of Shapur, 
the captor of the Roman Emperor Valerian. Later he was 
banished and travelled to China, whence he brought back a rich 
store of paintings which are always associated with his teaching. 
Indeed, he is now remembered by his fellow-countrymen as 
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merely a painter. He returned to Persia in 272 upon the death 
of Shapur, whose successor received him with much favour. 
That monarch only reigned for one year, and Bahram I., upon 
ascending the throne, said: ‘ This man has come forward calling 
people to destroy the world. I will destroy him, before any of 
his plans be realised.’ Manes was accordingly executed, and his 
skin, stuffed with grass, was hung up at the city gate. His creed 
flourished after his death and spread from Persia to Southern 
France, where, in 1209, a crusade was led by Simon de Montfort 
against the Albigenses, who had adopted Manichzism. It is of 
special interest to note that St. Augustine of Hippo belonged to 
the sect before he adopted Christianity, and dualism tinged with 
pessimism remained the basis of his philosophy. 

Finally, the Christian Church of Persia has also influenced 
Europe to some extent. Christianity reached the Persian 
Empire towards the end of the first century and spread rapidly 
under the Parthians. Persecuted by the Sasanian monarch, Shapur 
the Great, who rightly resented the attempt of Constantine to inter- 
fere in favour of his Christian subjects, the Persian Church finally 
broke off from the Western Church. This action, inspired mainly 
by the desire to found a national Church, resulted in the establish- 
ment of a college at Nisibis, where lectures on Plato, Aristotle, and 
Hippocrates were given in Syriac and later, under the Caliphate, 
in Arabic ; and it was through the translations of their works 
made at Nisibis that Arab professors at Cordova taught Greek 
philosophy and medicine to European students in the benighted 
Middle Ages. Surely Paris and Oxford owe a debt of gratitude 
to these distant teachers! Even their hoods are copies of scarves 
granted to learned men by the Caliphs. Before quitting this 
subject a passing tribute is due to a Persian bishop, Ivon by name, 
who visited England as a missionary in the sixth century. In 
toot his body was miraculously discovered, and a church was 
dedicated to the saint, who has given its name to St. Ives in 
Huntingdonshire. 

The influence of Persian art on Europe early in the Christian 
era was considerable, but has hitherto lacked adequate recogni- 
tion. It flowed in two streams. To take the smaller one, the 
Sarmatians, an Iranian tribe, apparently in alliance with the 
Goths, settled in the Crimea in the fourth century a.D. There 
they taught the Goths cloisonné, with the garnet as the stone 
chiefly employed, and this art spread all over the Roman Empire 
to France and England. In the latter country it flourished in 
Kent from the fourth to the sixth century. 

Of far greater importance was the influence of Persian art on 
Europe, mainly through Constantinople. Persian architecture, 
with its great vaults and domes, was adopted by the builders of 
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churches in Armenia, and furnished the inspiration for Santa 
Sophia, one of the masterpieces of the world. This architecture 
has much in common with Romanesque and Gothic in Europe, 


but in Persia the form was kept simple, and decorated with tiles © 


of dazzling beauty, whereas in Gothic architecture pinnacles, 
balustrades, flying buttresses, and gargoyles tend to obscure the 
building. 

During the period of the Caliphate, which included North 
Africa and Spain, the influence of Persian architecture reached 
its zenith, as the Alhambra and many Spanish churches, which 
have been converted from mosques, prove. Moreover, the 
influence of these superb examples of Persian genius penetrated 
into France and other European countries. 

Again, from the Persian Empire came the glass mosaic, which, 
as developed by the genius of the Byzantine craftsmen, who 
utilised the Persian love of nature and imaginative symbolism, 
became a rich and beautiful decoration. Magnificent specimens 
of this art may be seen in Greece, in Italy, and in Sicily, where 
the warlike Normans, who conquered the island in the eleventh 
century, were also influenced deeply by Saracenic art and culture, 
which had its source in Persia. 

Under the Safavi dynasty there was regular intercourse with 
Europe, and a long line of European travellers of various nationali- 
ties described the architectural glories of Isfahan, the new capital, 
and also the people and their arts and crafts. The buildings of 
Isfahan, whether mosques, palaces, colleges or bridges, were 
superb, and fortunately most of them are still standing for the 
modern traveller to admire. Isfahan may be described as ‘ the 
city of tiles,’ and here the Persian craftsman has never been 
challenged. Most beautiful are the lustre tiles, some of great 
size with inscriptions and conventional flowers in relief. One of 
those in my possession, which may be seen at the Exhibition 
which opens this month at Burlington House, measures 24 inches 
by 184 inches. The ground is brown, and on it are sapphire- 
blue letters an inch wide, standing up three-eighths of an inch 
in relief; there are also green conventional leaves. Unfor- 
tunately the tile is incomplete, but its beauty is great. Such 
tiles were only found inside buildings, and were generally 
manufactured in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The 
tiles used on the exterior of the buildings at Isfahan are also a 
blaze of colour, but so artistic is the scroll-work, and so perfect the 
blending of the colours, that the effect when seen on some stately 
building with the cloudless blue of the Persian sky as a setting 
is radiant beyond words. The reproduction of a model of the 
great aywan, or gateway, of the Royal Mosque at the Exhibition 
will constitute a suitable tribute to the architecture of Isfahan. 
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Better known than the tiles are the carpets ; and who that has 


seen a masterpiece of the Persian loom can forget its exquisite 
design or its harmonious colouring mellowed by time? Nor is 
there any lack of variety, since each tribe and each district uses 
different designs, ranging from the dark, wine-red Turkoman 
carpets, with austere geometrical designs and amulet cases, to the 
trees, blossoms, and graceful scrolls of Kerman and Western 
Persia which ‘recall the spring when the earth is dead.’ A 
magnificent collection of carpets, silken and woollen, will delight 
the visitor to the Exhibition. He will, indeed, admire their 
beauty, which is in no sense unfamiliar to him, since, all un- 
consciously, he is permeated with Persian art. It is perhaps 
worth mentioning that, down to the seventeenth century, 


All herbs and flowers fragrante, fayre and swete 
Were strewed in halls, and layd under theyr fete ; 


and that at this period carpets were used as table-cloths. When 
Sir Toby Belch protests ‘He is a knight . . . on carpet con- 
sideration,’ he means to say that Sir Andrew Ague-Cheek has 
been knighted on courtly considerations by the sovereign in the 
council chamber, as opposed to the field of battle. 

In addition to carpets there are equally beautiful velvets and 
brocades, some of which have come down to us from Sasanian 
times. In the fifteenth century, Persian weavers settled at 
Venice and at other cities in Italy, in Provence and in Spain, 
where the beautiful products of their looms not only penetrated 
to every part of Europe, but also served as models. For example, 
in the Adoration of the Magi, painted by Memling in the sixteenth 
century, not only does a Persian carpet appear in the picture, but 
the Virgin Mary leans against a superb Persian brocade. Again, 
in a picture by Caliari Veronese of the ‘ Doge Cicogna receiving 
Persian Ambassadors,’ both tapestries and embroideries of Persian 
workmanship are depicted. The decoration of these tissues is a 
fascinating subject and carries us back into the dim past. Without 
going deeply into the question, a favourite motif was the‘ Tree of 
Life,’ placed between two animals or birds ; there were also the 
floral diapers of the ‘knop and flower’ pattern, which were 
adopted from the older civilisations, and which, as modified in the 
freer drawing of the Safavi period, are so delightful. Persia also 
inherited from the Achemenian and Sasanian periods. To give 
an example, the graceful representations of wild beasts in the 
‘hunting carpets ’ are similar to the spirited hunting scenes of the 
older silversmiths. It is of especial interest to note that, in 1579, 
an Englishman, of the delightful name of Hubblethorne, was sent 
to Persia to learn dyeing and weaving of carpets. Upon his 
return he instructed not only his fellow-countrymen, but also 
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some Frenchmen, whose factories outstripped the modest founda- 
tion of James I. at Mortlake. 

Few specimens of Persian painting have come down to us 
from early days, but we know that, while Persian influence on 
Byzantine painting was supreme, Byzantium also influenced 
the Yersian school. The sack of Baghdad, terrible catastrophe 
though it was, gave birth to true Persian art. In its inception it 
was influenced by Chinese painters, who founded a school in 
Central Asia, in which the figures are. of a distinctly Mongol type 
with almond eyes. But Behzad, born in 1450, threw off this 
influence and founded the Persian school of miniature painting, 
Before his day artists painted conventional figures, whereas 
Behzad invariably differentiated each figure in countenance and 
bearing. His landscapes also tended to be realistic. Yet, 
strange as it may appear, there was no absolute break in Persian 
art with the motifs and traditional methods of the Sasanians, 
probably thanks to the paintings of the Manicheans.. Thus we 
have Bahram Gur, the mighty hunter of the wild ass, with his 
mistress, and Majnun and Leila, the lovers of all time, reappearing 
six centuries after the overthrow of the Persian Empire by the 
Arabs. 

Generally speaking, the Persian artist, a supreme colourist, 
paints in the small with exquisite finish, intending his work to be 
held in the hand and studied at very close range, whereas the 
European artist paints a picture to be hung on a wall and to be 
viewed from a distance. The influence of Persia on European 
painting is typically exemplified in the retable which is shown in 
the ambulatory of the choir of Westminster Abbey, and is con- 
sidered to be the most remarkable example of English painting of 
the thirteenth century. It is divided into five panels, two of 
which are adaptations of Persian octagonal-shaped tiles, fitting 
into dark blue cruciform tiles with a pattern of spirals in gold. 
The painter had obviously used the tiles he had seen in a mosque 
to serve as his model. In the Exhibition a panel of small brown 
octagonal tiles, which fit into light blue cruciform tiles, gives an 
example to the point. Some of the best work of the Persian 
painter, as was also the case in contemporary Europe, is found in 
manuscripts with the artistic flowing script, incorporated with 
graceful compositions of dazzling colours harmoniously blended. 
Here, again, Persian influence is very strong. To turn to another 
branch of the art, the visitor to Chartres Cathedral marvels at the 
exquisite colouring of its celebrated lancet windows, which are 
considered to show strong Persian influence. They were the gift 
of St. Louis, and are the oldest windows of this class in France. 
Again, it appears that heraldic crests were introduced into 
Europe by the Crusaders, in which connexion ‘gules’ and 
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‘azure ’ are Persian words. Some years ago I was shown pottery 
from Old Cairo, on which were the crests of the Mameluke officials. 
One fragment, I recollect, showed two polo sticks, to constitute 
the crest of the ‘ Bearer of the polo sticks of the Sultan,’ Finally, 
connected with the art of painting, is that of bookbinding, which 
in Europe was based on Persian models. 

We now come to the goldsmiths and other workers in metals, 
Under the Achemenian dynasty the art of the goldsmiths had 
reached a high pitch, as the Oxus Treasure in the British Museum 
proves. To take two examples, there is a gold jug, whose elegant 
shape is enhanced by the lion-head on the handle ; and there is 
the umbo of a silver shield representing hunters pursuing stags, 
ibex, and a hare. Under the Sasanian dynasty the silversmith 
produced superb ‘ hunting’ dishes resembling the design on the 
umbo, which undoubtedly influenced Europe. 

To take another braneh of the art, damascening was a Persian 
invention, and metal-workers from Iran settled in Venice, where 
they produced fine specimens of their art, decorated in some 
cases with the crests of their patrons. Their designs reached the 
goldsmiths of South Germany, and were published in a folio work 
which was used by the goldsmiths of England. Persian sword- 
blades were also famous. I possess a fine old blade on which the 
name of Shah Abbas II. and the date are inlaid in gold. To 
conclude this section, as in the case of tissues, so also in the case 
of metals, the Venetians acquired the processes used by the 
Persians, whose works served as their models. 

I now turn to the natural products that have reached Europe 
from Persia. One of the earliest, noted by Pliny, was the intro- 
duction of lucerne clover during the course of the campaigns of 
Darius against Hellas. To continue, the peach, the orange, the 
lime, the pistachio nut, rhubarb, asparagus, the lilac, and the 
narcissus have not only reached Persia from Europe, but have 
retained their Iranian names. It is also probable that the 
original habitat of the vine was in the Caspian provinces of 
Persia. 

The sons of Iran have ever loved gardens and flowers. They 


laid out their gardens on gentle slopes, oblong in shape and 
walled, with rushing streams bordered by avenues and with roses 
in masses and other flowers. The Emperor Baber introduced 
these gardens into India, and describes in detail how he laid out 
his favourite garden at Kabul. Under the Caliphate, the Persian 
garden reached Spain, where the great garden of Cordova and 
other ‘ paradises ’ were laid out on the Iranian model. 

Mrs. Villiers-Stuart tells us that, allowing for the difference due 
to climate, the English gardens of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries closely resembled the Persian. In both there were the 
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high boundary walls, with towers in the east and garden-houses 
in the west, while the ‘ pleached allies ’ and the ‘ proper knots ’ of 
the English garden had their counterparts in the vine pergolas 
and geometrical parterres of Persia. At the Exhibition lovers of 
gardens will view with sheer delight a sixteenth-century royal 
‘garden carpet.’ It shows the running water, bordered with 
avenues of fruit trees and cypresses, with the eight pearl pavilions, 
the geometrical parterres of flowers, shaded by trees, and the 
nightingales—surely they must be nightingales |!—perched beak to 
beak on the rose bushes. 

Persian dress has influenced Europe from the Middle Ages, 
and on this subject there is an amusing story told of Charles IT, 
John Evelyn, the diarist, had met and admired ‘a Persian 
walking about in a rich vest of cloth of tissue, and several other 
ornaments.’ This meeting inspired him to write a pamphlet 
entitled Tyrannus or the Mode. To quote the famous diary: ‘I 
presented an invective .. against our so much affecting the 
French fashion, to his Majesty, in which I tooke occasion to 
describe the comelinesse and usefulnesse of the Persian clothing.’ 
Charles was evidently bitten with the idea of breaking away from 
the French fashion, as the following entry proves : 


To Court. It being y® first time his Maty put himself solemnly into the 
Eastern fashion of vest, changeing doublet, stiff collar, bands and cloake, 
into a comely dress, after y* Persian mode, with girdle or straps, and shoe 
strings and garters into bouckles, of which some were set with precious 
stones, resolving to leave the French mode, which had hitherto obtain’d 
to our greate expence and reproch. Upon which divers courtiers gave 
his maty gold by way of wager that he would not persist in this resolution. 


The courtiers certainly won their wager, for Louis XIV., 
furious at what he probably considered a slight, threw the new 
fashion into contempt by dressing his lackeys in Persian attire ! 
This riposte was too much for Charles, who dropped Persian 
clothes as suddenly as he had started wearing them. 


To conclude, we read of aeroplanes bearing priceless works of 
art, hitherto hidden away in the mosques and shrines of Persia, 
and of Egypt lending her richest treasures, while Europe and 
America are uniting to make the ‘ International Exhibition of 
Persian Art’ a splendid epitome of the influence that Persia has 
exercised on Europe down the ages. 

PERCY SYKEs. 
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FARM MARKETING AND THE FUTURE 


THREE or four years ago most of the people in any way connected 
with agriculture were squabbling over agricultural co-operation. 
They were divided into two camps. The one party, composed 
largely of those less actively engaged in farming, never tired of 
saying that co-operative societies need only be formed in all 
districts for farming to be put on its feet again. The other party, 
in which working farmers predominated, said that co-operation 
was useless because they had had some, and had received worse 
service from the societies, while they existed, than from private 
traders ; also, they said, they had lost sufficient money already 
through the societies going bankrupt, as many actually did. 

It was all great fun, calling the other people ‘ reactionaries ’ 
or ‘ paper farmers,’ according to which party you happened to be 
in, and the present writer was severely reprimanded in this 
Review for venturing to say that agricultural co-operation had 
failed in England, and the sooner some other form of collective 
trading were found the better it would be for agriculture. 

But the queer thing was that we were all more or less wrong. 
One need hardly say that the minority who did not believe in 
collective action at all were completely and hopelessly wrong 
from the beginning. But those who said that they had tried 
co-operation and it had failed were wrong also, because actually 
they had never tried it at all, except in a few instances which 
were, and still are, successes. Yet the most wrong of all, perhaps, 
were the ones who had the horse sense to see that co-operation in 
some form was necessary, but not the intelligence to understand 
what it meant. What they said in effect was: ‘ Register your- 
selves under the Friendly Societies Act, put up the capital, and 
all will be well. You will then reap for yourselves the fantastic 
rewards the wicked middlemen are now pocketing.’ A pleasant, 
if hermaphroditic, theory. The farmer to be half a producer, 
half a trader. What was lost on the swings of production would 
be made up on the roundabouts of distribution 

We know now that this question of the actual form the 
organisations took was the one point that mattered least. The 
really important things were precisely those that were left out. 

47 
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Such things as standardisation and grading of product, regulation 
of supplies to the market, unwavering (in other words, com- 
pulsory) loyalty to the organisations, co-operation with existing 
methods of distribution and studied service to the consumer. 
These things are almost platitudes now, thanks largely to the 
introduction of the National Mark and the astonishing rapidity 
with which the idea of that national guarantee and all that it 
stands for has spread. But hardly anyone realised their import- 
ance at the time, and the false basis on which the push for 
co-operation was launched was undoubtedly responsible both 
for the intransigence of its opponents and the failure which at 
first attended it. This seems very old history now, so it helps 
one to realise how swiftly agricultural marketing affairs have 
been moving in the past few years. They show signs of moving 
even more swiftly, however, in the years that lie immediately 
ahead, and it may be interesting to trace the steps that have 
led up to this acceleration together with those in prospect at the 


present moment and in the more distant future. 

The beginning of it all undoubtedly came with the introduction 
of the National Mark for fruit in 1928, followed by the National 
Mark for eggs in February 1929. It is not proposed to go over 
this ground ‘again. Suffice it to say that the guarantee of the 
mark is the basis on which the entire marketing movement 


stands. It is the essential device that allows our produce to 
compete with foreign produce for reliability and facility in 
trading and buying, and the means by which British agriculture 
can rid itself of the incubus of the variable and indifferent pro- 


duce that has weighed down the excellence of so much of the 


food we are pre-eminently suited to grow. 

But when the 150 odd egg-collecting stations were established 
in 1929 things did not stop there. The egg packers began to 
hold conferences to discuss the common aims of the industry, to 


eliminate overlapping and to make plans for the still better 


organisation of the home egg trade. A most important con- 


ference was held at the end of last year at which excellent recom- 
mendations on these points were made. Thus the first-born of 
the Ministry of Agriculture took its first steps on its own and a 


beginning was made of a self-conducting commodity federation. 


Implicit in this simple action was a very big idea. It 
visualised for the first time in England the self-organisation of 
an entire branch of British agriculture. It showed producers and 
distributors beginning to work in concert, realising that each 


was to some extent dependent upon the other. Indifferent eggs 
meant indifferent prices to the producers: they also meant 


trouble, expense and greater difficulty in selling to the dis- 
tributors. Slowly the fact dawned—and by no means all have 
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realised it even now—that the wide spread in prices between 
what the producer receives and the consumer pays was not all 
going to the middleman. It was going very largely in the extra 
labour and the definite waste which bad marketing brings. For 
consider what actually happens in such instances, taking, for 
example, a 100 dozen cases of unreliable eggs. Because they are 


unreliable, the distributor must employ labour to unpack them, 
test each separately, grade them, make up even lots with other 
eggs, and throw some away as useless on which considerable sums 
for handling have already been spent. Even then, perhaps, 
some bad eggs will reach the consumer, causing complaints. 
Thus a preference for imported eggs, with which such occurrences 
are much less frequent, is created both among distributors and 
consumers. But if the testing and grading were done before the 
eggs were dispatched to the distributor, not only could it be done 
more cheaply, but the producer could be more easily discouraged 
from being careless about the condition of the eggs he sends in, 


That would effect a very great saving. 

It has been significant that these are the things that have 
recently been concentrated upon, the very things which the first 
preachings of co-operation omitted. Not only that ; the original 
doctrine, that stressed so much ‘co-operation’ in its narrower 


and specialised meaning, has been completely ignored. No one 
has minded whether the packing stations were ‘ co-operative,’ or 
run by private companies, or by private individuals, so long as 
they guaranteed a minimum supply and a standard article. As 
a matter of fact, the ‘co-operative’ method promises to turn 
out the most popular and satisfactory, but this is rightly regarded 
as being of quite secondary importance. 

But the commodity federations will accomplish far more than 
guaranteed quality and grades. They will become powerful 
self-governing organisations that will foster and protect the 
interests of their members, and will, one hopes, eventually free the 
producer from his complex for looking to the Government to do 
everything for him. Self-help is so much more than a matter of 
moral uplift. It is the only really efficient and really permanent 
method for establishing required conditions. Among the other 
useful tasks that lie before these federations will be to suggest 


means by which produce can continually be improved and ‘costs 
cheapened, to undertake propaganda and advertisement, to 
co-operate with the federations that are springing up in other 
countries in order to avoid much of the present trouble caused 
by surplus produce wandering about the world looking for a home, 
and to arrange export to other countries. Since the National 
Mark was introduced we have been exporting eggs, fruit and 
vegetables under its banner, although as yet the quantities have 
Vor. CIX—No. 647 EB 
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been very small. But it is only by working upon a larger scale 
than one average-sized collecting agency can work upon, that an 
export trade of suitable dimensions can be built up. 

This is approximately the stage in marketing we have reached 
to-day. But it is only the beginning of the story. Far bigger 
events are in prospect, and to bring them to reality another 
large ditch has to be jumped. That ditch is the compulsion of 
minorities to join their particular organisation once a consider- 
able majority has joined it. It is embodied in the Government 
Bill lately before Parliament. South Africa and Queensland have 
already accepted the principle, and in Denmark, Holland, Sweden, 
and Ireland it is either legally or virtually an accomplished fact. 
A great number of farmers in Scotland—always a little ahead of 
England in these ideas—favour it. 

The necessity for the compulsion of minorities lies in the 
fact that they can and do make any organised marketing system 
a failure by remaining outside. One of the very best concrete 
examples of this may be seen in England at this moment. 

A minority of 74 per cent. has succeeded in plunging the 
whole English hop industry into bankruptcy. This is how it has 
happened. Formerly the English Hop Growers’ Association, 
representing at first 92} per cent. of our total hop acreage, 
organised the industry by regulating supplies to the market. 
Usually something like 75 per cent. of their supplies were sold 
at prices from 160s. to 240s. per cwt. The remaining 25 per cent. 
were used for any purpose that did not bring them on to the open 
market. The discipline of the majority, however, proved the 
opportunity of the unscrupulous 7} per cent. minority. Not only 
did they market roo per cent. of their crop at the prices the 
organisation of the majority made possible—they actually 
increased their total acreage of hops. After a year or two, 
therefore, the 74 per cent. minority had increased to 17} per cent. 
and was still growing. It would plainly have been just a question 
of time before the minority became the majority, and so the 
members of the association, in righteous wrath at the blind 
idiocy of the selfish few, dissolved their association, on the 
principle that, as disaster must come sooner or later, they would 
have it sooner and all go down together in one glorious blaze of 
ruin. They did. Last year hop prices crashed to 50s. and 60s., 
and lower than that. Fifty shillings does not cover the cost of 
picking and drying, and large quantities of quite good hops were 
lying unsold even at these bankrupt prices. The West of Scot- 
land Milk Pool has had a not dissimilar experience, and the plight 
of the potato growers, who habitually throw all their potatoes 
on to the market irrespective of the laws of supply and demand, 
would have been every bit as bad last year had every single ton 
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of foreign potatoes been prohibited from entering our ports, 
The dumpers among our own producers are, if anything, a greater 
menace than foreign dumpers, for the foreigner in many instances 
regulates his supply according to our demand. The heavy tariff 
against foreign hops has availed our growers little in the face of 
their orgy of indiscipline. 

It is evident, therefore, that there is no hope for fair and 
stable prices in commodities we can produce, so long as disloyal 
and short-sighted minorities can stand outside the organisations 
and profit by the good sense and self-restraint of the many. It 
is intolerable that the few should thus be allowed to bring disaster 
to themselves, their fellow farmers, and their country. All the 
well-worn talk about ‘the freedom of the individual’ is senti- 
mental twaddle in this connexion. To allow the few to wreck 
the homes and fortunes of the many and plunge a whole industry 
in ruin is no more a question of ‘ freedom’ than the permission 
of homicides to commit murder. None of the difficulties that 
arise in connexion with establishing monopolies are insuper- 
able, for instances can be found in the countries already men- 
tioned where they have beenovercome. We have two great safe- 
guards in this respect—first, the competition of foreign imports ; 
secondly, our recent realisation that the way of prosperity for 
both producer and distributor lies in service to the consumer. 
One day, perhaps, we shall recognise how great a debt civilisation 
owes to Mr. Henry Ford. He was the first to show—at any rate, 
the first to show on a big scale—that the man who could best 
combine quality, cheapness, and service in the goods with which 
he supplied the public was the man who did business most 
profitably. It is that realisation that is altering the whole 
complexion of trade. 

But the English farmers are not taking kindly to this pro- 
posal for making it possible for organised majorities to restrain 
disorganised minorities from wrecking their businesses. The 
bait of Protection has been held out to them, and it seems to 
offer higher rewards with less trouble. Under Protection, they 
believe, it will be possible to carry on in the old, sweet way—only, 
at a profit instead of at a loss. It is a very understandable 
attitude from a human point of view, for most of us would 
avoid change if possible, especially if it is a change of mind, 
which is what we must make if agricultural marketing is to be 
organised. 

And yet all over the world it is being demonstrated almost 
daily that Protection does not keep out goods that are dumped in 
earnest. Assuredly it would not keep out foreign food supplies 
from taking the place of our own unless our marketing system 
were at least as good as our rivals’. To reach and surpass this 
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standard is the first object of the Marketing Bill. But supposing, 
it is argued, this organisation were effected and we adjusted 
better our supplies to the demand, keeping our surplus off the 
market: why should not foreign surpluses cause just the same 
injuries that our own surpluses were previously causing ? Can 
we regulate our own supplies to our needs without regulating 
foreign supplies also? The National Farmers’ Union and some of 
the farmers say we cannot, and so, they say, Protection must 
precede compulsory marketing. 

Surely this is a short-sighted view. Rightly or wrongly, the 
average voter of every class is convinced that bad marketing is 
at the bottom of many of the woes of agriculture. It is unlikely, 
in any case, that a majority will ever vote for taxes on food; 
it is doubly unlikely that they will ever do so as long as they 
hold to this belief. If the agriculturists really believe that the 
Marketing Bill will be of no avail, the easiest way to get Protec- 
tion would surely be to undertake the organisation of our market- 
ing (which is necessary in any case) and then be in a position to 
say: ‘ We have organised the selling side of our business to the 
full pitch of efficiency ; but all our efforts are nullified by foreign 
dumping.’ Their plea for Protection might then carry some 
weight. 

But let us be quite clear about this affair of dumping. The 
past two years have filled the world’s storehouses with surplus 
food. Partly this is due to bountiful harvests all over the world 
in almost every commodity, partly to the shortage of gold, that 
has brought prices down with a run at the same time as it has 
been largely responsible for the world-wide increase in unemploy- 
ment. Buying power has consequently been reduced, food- 


stuffs have been thrown on the market for what they will fetch, | 


and buyers have held off, anticipating further falls in price. Upon 
such a situation Protection has no helpful effect. In similar 
conditions after the Napoleonic Wars wheat fell to 35s., in spite 
of a tax designed to keep it at 80s. But after 1846, when gold 
became more plentiful, wheat rose and kept steady at about 57s., 
although by then the tariff on it had been removed amid universal 
prophecies of ruin. At the present time, therefore, low prices 
and over-supplies are phenomena that might be expected, and 
there is no evidence to show that Protection would favourably 
affect the situation. 

The chief commodity that is being dumped upon us is cereals 
from Germany, France, and Russia. An interesting light has 
been thrown upon this aspect of the situation by the East Sussex 
branch of the National Farmers’ Union, which consulted 225 of its 
members as to their views on foreign corn dumping. Ninety-four 
per cent. reported that they had gained more than they had lost 
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by it,.as they were buyers of wheat, oats, and barley., The gain 
was estimated at rool. per head per annum. A very different 
result, of course, would: have been obtained from East Anglia ; 
but the fact remains that cereals represent less than ro per cent. 
of our agricultural production, and cheap cereals, with the atten- 
dant depressing effect upon other feeding-stuffs, undoubtedly 
represent a net gain to the farming community. During the 
past year also several factors have combined to produce surpluses 
of fruit, and the unorganised condition of our markets has 
attracted much of them over here. It should be remembered, 
however, that, in spite of all the talk of soft-fruit gluts, the 
British canning industry has had to go from 3000 to 4000 tons 
short of its requirements. 

Apart from these instances there is practically no dumping 
of foreign produce into England. On the contrary, most of 
what we import is high-class, good-priced produce grown specially 
for the English market. The whole of this subject has been most 
admirably dealt with by Mr. J. P. Maxton in a paper read by him 
at a recent meeting of the Agricultural Economics Society.* 
Mr. Maxton pointed out that belief in dumping postulates several 
things : 

(x) That an exporting country can maintain its home prices 
and at the same time sell below cost of production on the 
British market. 

(2) That our imports are drawn from countries that supply 
their own needs first, then dump a negligible surplus 
upon us; that the condition of our market is of no 
importance to them. 

(3) That the public always buys the cheapest produce. 


As regards (1), evidence is lacking except in one instance. No 
Australian wheat-grower is going to sell his wheat in England at 
a price below the cost of production without first offering it on 
his own market at the same price, which could only mean a 
corresponding fall in his home price. Sometimes attempts have 
been made to make this possible by the State giving a bounty 
onexport. It has been attempted with French and German corn, 
but it is not a system in operation in any of the main sources 
of supplies to this country. Since part of its object is to keep up 
home prices in the country of export, it is naturally not a system 
that finds much favour with the general public in those countries. 
Indeed, contrary to the belief of many, the export of surplus 
below the cost of production while keeping up the home price is 
beset by so many difficulties that few foreign countries have 


1 See Proceedings of Conferences of the Agricultural Economics Society, pub- 
lished by the Society (price 2s. 6d.). 
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ventured upon it, and none has found a completely satisfactory 
method of achieving it. 

The second belief—namely, that our main supplies come from 
countries that satisfy their own needs first and send us whatever 
happens to be left—is so far removed from the actual facts that 
one wonders how anyone ever came to believe it. To quote Mr, 
Maxton again, the following figures will show that not only is 
their whole export trade a vital factor in the agriculture of our 
chief competitors, but that the British market is the most impor- 
tant factor of all : 

WHEAT. 
Proportion of Total Exports of undermentioned Countries taken by the 
United Kingdom. 
United States .. 40 per cent. Australia .. 30 per cent, 
Canada .. ~~ ae Argentine .. 24 4 
(NoTE.—Much of the wheat under the United States figure is 
Canadian wheat exported vid the United States. 


BEEF. 


Proportion of Export Proportion of Total 
to Consumption in Exports taken by the 
Country of Export. United Kingdom. 
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MUTTON AND LAMB. 


Proportion of Export Proportion of Total 
to Consumption in Exports taken by the 
Country of Export. United Kingdom. 
New Zealand .. -+ 977 per cent ++ 99°94 per cent, 
Argentine es ini 29% ovine se Q2°4 - 
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BUTTER 


Denmark . -. 8opercent. .. 68 per cent. 
New Zealand .. sei HS we dis 9 » 
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Mr. Maxton emphasises the fact that some of these figures 
are not easily available, and so can only be taken as approximately 
correct. But they are sufficient to show that the English market 
is of such first-rate importance to the producers in the countries 
mentioned that there can be no question of their regarding the 
supplies they send us as negligible surpluses that can be dumped 
for what they will fetch. 

As regards (3), it is well known that the British public does 
not buy what is cheapest. One of the chief factors that make 
our food market so attractive to importers is the fact that we 
like and will pay for the best. They strain every nerve to export 
high quality products because of our demand for them—a 
demand which the British farmer, unfortunately, has seemed 
hitherto to take less interest in studying than any of his com- 
petitors. Our largest butter imports are Danish, followed in 
order of quantity by New Zealand, Australian, Argentine, and 
Siberian. In price they follow exactly the same order, with 
Danish butter the dearest, Siberian the cheapest. This is the 
reverse of what would be the case if the assumption that we buy 
the cheapest were correct. 

Also, if Britain were really the dumping ground of the world’s 
surplus produce, it would be natural to expect food to be cheaper 
in Britain than anywhere else. We know only too well that this 
is very far from being so. Nor do our chief competitors have any 
advantage over us in cheap labour. In Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, the United States, and Denmark the figures of real wages 
(.¢., wages in relation to the cost of living) are all shown by the 
International Institute of Agriculture to be higher than ours. In 
Holland they are 86 per cent. of ours. The figures for the Argen- 
tine are not given, but when the writer made inquiries two years 
ago from several different sources on this point it appeared, so far as 
could be judged, that Argentine real wages are approximately the 
same as ours—if anything, higher than the farm wage in Britain. 

It is far too readily assumed that all over the world at all 
times countries are producing surplus food which they hold in 
compact dumps ready to shoot into any country at any price. 
But producers do not normally produce more than they hope 
to sell at fair prices just for the sake of producing it. When 
surpluses occur, they occur usually by accident, due chiefly to 
seasonal or monetary influences. Not every year are there sur- 
pluses in every commodity, and organised bands of producers 
are not prowling round the world seeking whom they may destroy 
with avalanches of cheap food.* 


* It is possible that Russia, forced by the necessity to sell food at any price 
to get cash, may accidentally have stumbled on a subtle and effective way to 
destroy capitalism in other countries. This is not yet proved. 
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So the danger of foreign dumping is probably far from being 
the menace it is often represented to be. When we consider the 
more positive side, we have less reason than ever to fear it. Our 
land is fertile, our climate kind. We can produce beef, mutton, 
lamb, potatoes, fruit, eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, pork, bacon, 
hops, and vegetables second to none in the world. Our liquid 
milk market is naturally protected, and a vast field is open there 
for increased consumption. We need to send our produce shorter 
distances than any of our competitors, and we enjoy the enormous 
advantage of the preference of the British people for British 
goods, other things being equal. What we have failed to do'so 
far is to make other things equal—to put these on the market in 
the quantity and quality in which our competitors market them, 
For different reasons in nearly every commodity, a very large per- 
centage of our produce is falling below the standard which the 
importer has set and which the consumer and distributor there 
fore demand. The fact that a limited amount of it far exceeds 
this standard is quite beside the point. Where the National Mark 
has come into being—with eggs, apples and pears, for instance— 
we have found that we need no artificial advantages to hold our 
own in our own markets. It is true that railway freights in Eng- 
land area national scandal and often exceed railway freights 
abroad plus sea freights, plus railway freights again from the 
English ports where foreign produce is unloaded, but there is 
evidence to show that the British railway companies would take 
a very different view of the matter were the producers organised 
in commodity federations. Apart from the fact that the pro- 
ducers would then be in a position to threaten to organise their 
own transport if the railways refused to meet them (a move that 
has already produced revisions of rail charges in England where 
organisations, even on a small scale, have been able to make the 
threat a real one), such organisations would facilitate and cheapen 
the task of the railways themselves. For regular consignments 
of standard bulk could then be arranged for—a reform which 
the railway companies have often asked the producers to 
introduce. 

These things which once seemed so far away as to be out of 
reach within our time are rapidly becoming immediate possi- 
bilities under the new life which is being poured into the roots of 
the marketing movement. It is not pretended that marketing 
affords the whole solution to the agricultural problem, but the 
remarkable thing has been the unexpected possibilities in favour 
of British produce that close investigation of the marketing of 
each commodity has opened up. Space only permits to take one 
example—beef. 

British beef has been going steadily downhill for a genera- 
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‘tion. The proportion of home-produced supplies has fallen from 
go to 50 per cent. within that time. Among the causes for this 
are—(1) closer adaptation of supplies to the English market by 
the importer ; (2) our obsolete abattoirs ; (3) the sale of old cows 
and bulls as British beef ; (4) the fact, known to consumers, that 
butchers have been habitually substituting foreign for British 
beef and selling it at British beef prices. All these disadvantages 
to British beef the National Mark can remove, and it should go 
a long way towards bringing it back into favour again. Since 
its introduction great interest has been centred on. British 
beef, with the result that public bodies have made experiments 
that have proved British beef to be actually cheaper in practice 
than imported beef. (They should be regarded as significant 
tather than conclusive at the present stage.) But, further than 
this, an entirely new development is opening. The grades of beef 
are making it possible to explore the possibilities of marketing 
cattle direct from the farm to the abattoir. The farmer would 
send in his cattle at the appointed time and be paid for them on 
a deadweight-plus-grade basis, the grades being fixed by an 
independent Government grader. The consequent elimination of 
market toll, auctioneer’s fee, and handling by at least one dealer 
would effect a very considerable saving which would improve the 
producer’s price without adding to the consumer’s. Investigation 
of beef marketing has also revealed the uneconomic methods by 
which our abattoirs are run. The vast majority (indeed, I believe 
all, with about three exceptions) do not work regularly with an 
even supply of cattle day in and day out, but work a couple of 
days or so a week, when there is such a rush to use them that 
buildings double the necessary size must be constructed and the 
staffs work overtime at overtime rates. This, of course, adds 
greatly to the cost of slaughtering, as also do the antique methods 
in use for removing the carcases to the wholesale markets. A 
case recently brought to my notice showed that the extra cost 
added to fifteen beasts from the time they left an East Anglian 
farm to the time their carcases reached the wholesale market 
amounted to close upon 60/. No one had profiteered. The money 
had simply gone in waste and sheer bad management. No doubt 
this is an exceptionally bad instance, but anything like this figure 
is a quite fantastic price to pay for such a simple process. 

Beef is not exceptional. Other branches of agriculture could 
give even more glaring examples of money wasted by lack of 
organisation. But the above will suffice to give some indication 
of the lines on which better marketing could release for the pro- 
ducer’s benefit money which is simply being wasted. As the 
distributors are organised and the producers are not, it is the 
producers who bear the cost of this waste. But, by the same 
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token, there is little hope of the producers gaining and keeping their 
full share of any saving effected unless they become organised. - 
Even so, however, and allowing for the over-emphasis that 
has been laid on the dumping of foreign food, the problem cannot 
be regarded as solved until effective means can be found of deal- 
ing with imports in an emergency. There can be circumstances— 
and Russia has recently demonstrated them—in which dumped 
imports do really become a menace to the home producer. Three 
methods of dealing with them have been suggested: Protection; 
Nationalisation of Imports ; systems of Embargoes, Licences or 
Quotas, implemented by the State. It is naturally impossible to 
examine the advantages and defects of all these suggestions in 
this article. Suffice it to say that each one has strong intrinsic 
drawbacks. Protection does not keep out what is dumped in 
earnest, and it makes unnecessarily dear things we must buy. It 
is an evil only justifiable if its good results can outweigh the evil 
it produces. The nationalisation of imports—a sound and clever 
idea in theory—seems all too likely to lead to the nationalisation 
of the whole process of food distribution in practice, and would 
bring with it the evils inseparable from Government trading. 
Embargoes, licences and quotas similarly play too much into the 
hands of bureaucracy, would almost certainly cause friction with 
our Dominions and other friendly countries with whom we trade, 
and, by the constant necessity of revision, might well bring about 
even more uncertainty and instability of price than we suffer at 
present. In addition to these particular defects, all three methods 
have one great common disadvantage. They are to some extent 
dependent for their continuance upon the political party that 
happens to be in power, and so do not carry the sense of security 
that non-political and non-State methods possess. We in this 
country have always had a strong and sensible antipathy against 
the State taking part in trade, and though it may be maintained 
that in instances where the State has had to interfere the result 
is better than if things had been left entirely to laissez-faire, that 
is a very poor sort of argument that proves very little. It is one 
thing for the State to take over large and well-organised units 
such as the General Post Office, the Port of London or the London 
Traffic Combine ; but it is quite a different thing when the State 
begins trading in such a disorganised jumble of individualism as 
farming at present displays. Unfortunately we have let things 
slide for so long that immediate interference by the State may 
have become essential to save us from something worse, and the 
danger then will be that we shall rest content with that instead of 
following the sounder but slower and more irksome course of 


letting industry achieve its own salvation and itself deal with the 
dumping problem. 
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So far as agriculture is concerned, this could be done if the 
producers and distributors could work together. Self-controlled 
trade organisations of the two, with the consumers represented 
in them also, could control imports by arranging their own quotas 
and making up the deficiency required from outside by buying 
in the cheapest market, dividing the money saved among pro- 
ducers, distributors, and consumers. This is beginning to happen 
already. The British egg industry, as stated above, is moving 
towards an organisation of producers and distributors, and many 
on both sides have already realised that they have more interests 
in common than in opposition. They may be far from the goal of 
complete co-operation, but at least there are some who have 
visualised it. Again, the Co-operative Wholesale Society, the 
biggest distributing firm in the world and also representing the 
consumers, is becoming more and more closely involved with 
producers’ co-operative societies. It is true that it has taken 
advantage of the weakness of the producers to dragoon them 
at times, but on the whole the producers get better terms 
‘from it than by the old method of producer versus distributor. 
Slowly—and very slowly—suspicion is giving place to co-operation. 

Now supposing—it is a big supposition, but supposing the 
Marketing Bill really succeeded within the next few years in 
organising the selling side of agriculture so that not only were 
there large supplies of graded produce, saleable by name alone, 
and of the high average quality which it is within our powers to 
produce, but also there were organisations and associations of 
producers who could speak with authority and take the position 
they ought to take in our community. Why should not organised 
agriculture be then able to enter into partnership with organised 
distribution on fair terms ? The producers would have something 
to offer which they do not now possess—standard goods of guaran- 
teed quality in adequate amounts, marketed in a way that would 
make them more easily handled and sold. They would have also 
the great advantage of being British goods, and, with other things 
equal, there is a prejudice in favour of British goods. At the 
moment other things are not equal. The superior marketing of 
the foreigner has weighted the scales against us. The producer 
would then hold the trump card—a card which, it is hoped, he 
would never need to play ; but he could, as a last resort, not only 


threaten to withhold his goods, but do so. At present the dis- 
tributors laugh at any such threat, for they know the producers 
are too unorganised to put it into effect. It is for this reason that 
the producers now enter upon every bargain with the distributors 
at a hopeless initial disadvantage. 

But with producers and distributors in partnership on equal 
terms it should be a very different story. Forward contracts 
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could be made with producers’ organisations, just as distributors 
now make forward contracts with foreign producers’ organisations 
because they know exactly the quality of goods they will get, 
Quotas could be set and agreed upon by those in the best position 
to determine what they should be and to carry them out without 
the assistance of Government inspectors. There is no reason 
whatever why such joint organisations should not absorb foreign 
supplies ‘dumped ’ at a low price and share the advantage of 
cheapness to their profit instead of to their harm. 

Such organisations, that have the advantage over the State 
Imports Board of being non-bureaucratic and offering greater 
elasticity and wider scope for the individual within them, are 
well in accordance with world tendencies in this direction. For 
we are realising that the day of nationalism is passing, and, 
whether we like it or not, we cannot carry on any longer even the 
essential services of feeding and clothing ourselves with complete 
disregard of other countries. The day when the world may think 
of feeding itself internationally has ceased to be a fantastic 
dream. 

When that time comes—and it is inevitable that it will— 
there would either be quota systems for each commodity or a 
system of international clearing-houses by which a surplus of a 
commodity in one country would be diverted by agreement to 
another that needs it. It is interesting to note that the National 
Mark, on which the whole edifice of our new agricultural market- 
ing is being built, would be vital to our participation in such a 
movement ; for it provides the name and the guarantee by which 
a nation on the other side of the world can buy goods from us in 
great bulk, and, without samples or inspection, know exactly 
what they will receive. 

A few years ago the thought of such international co-opera- 
tion would have been dismissed as impossible. But the wheels 
of commerce, fortunately, move more quickly than the minds of 
politicians or the workings of disarmament conferences, and the 
year before last saw the first tiny blossomings of a new develop- 
ment that may one day give the producers of every nation the 
security for which they long, and do more than anything to 
banish war and international hatred from the earth. At 
Strasbourg there was a conference of the world’s fruit traders; 
and at Kansas City a meeting of the world’s wheat traders. 


L. F. EASTERBROOK. 





LOTTERY BONDS 


OnE of the most serious facts facing our country at the present 
time is the ever-increasing burden of public expenditure. For the 
imposition of this burden upon the nation all our political parties 
are equally responsible. The Liberal Party when it came into 
power in 1906 with a huge majority—won mainly on the issue of 
free trade—was pledged to public economy. After a couple of 
years of office it started schemes of social reform, which at once 
added to our national expenditure and have been adding to it ever 
since. In the same way the Conservative Party, when it obtained 
an independent majority in 1924, was pledged to public economy, 
but proceeded to add many millions to the cost of social services. 
The Labour Party, with the distinguished exception of Mr. Philip 
Snowden, does not even profess to desire public economy. Many 
of its members indeed regard taxation as the best available means 
for transferring wealth from the pockets of the rich to the pockets 
of'the poor, and thus bringing the nation nearer to the glorious 
ideals of Russian Communism. At any rate, the Labour Party, 
like the other two parties, has added appreciably to the burden 
of national expenditure. 

With one exception, there is no direction in which economy 
ona large scale can be hoped for under present conditions. The 
civil departments are thoroughly entrenched behind bureaucratic 
barriers, and the defence services cannot be greatly reduced in 
cost without risks to national safety. The one direction in which 
an important economy might possibly be achieved is in the cost 
of the National Debt. The highest total our debt has ever 
teached was 7,829,000,000/. in the year 1920. By March 31, 
1930, this figure had fallen to 7,469,000,000/., so that in ten 
years we have only secured a reduction of debt at the rate of 
36,000,000/. a year. The annual cost of interest and manage- 
ment in the year ending March 31 last was 307,252,000/., or 
more than a third of our total national expenditure, which was 
829,494,000/. If, therefore, we could by any means substantially 
reduce the cost of our debt it would have an appreciable effect 
on our total expenditure. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest that this desirable 
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reduction could be secured by the issue of lottery loans. The 
biggest item in our present debt is the § per cent. War Loan, 
amounting, according to the latest official figures, to 2,184,000,000/, 
There are also several 4 per cent. Loans amounting in the aggre- 
gate to over 1,100,000,000/.; there is a big 44 per cent. Loan 
and a still bigger 3} per cent. Loan. The 5 per cent. War Loan 
is quoted on the Stock Exchange day by day at just over par; 
thirty years ago Consols, then earning 2} per cent., were well above 
par. That is to say, the State to-day can only borrow on com- 
mercial terms at about 5 per cent., whereas thirty years ago it 
could borrow at just over 2} per cent. 

As long as the present scale of public expenditure continues 

_ there is no chance of the Government credit improving to a 
sufficient extent to permit conversions to be made on any large 
scale. Nor is there any prospect of a rapid reduction in the 
volume of the debt. It is true that Mr. Snowden has increased 
the sinking fund for this year to 55,400,000/., and it is probable 
that if he remains Chancellor of the Exchequer that figure will be 
adhered to. But in previous years the sinking funds fixed by 
various Chancellors have frequently been raided by them, and 
there is always a risk of fresh debt being incurred for new capital 
undertakings of doubtful economic value. In any case, even 
with a sinking fund regularly maintained at 50,000,000l. a year, 
a good many years would go by before an appreciable reduction 
would be made in a debt of roughly 8,000,000,000/. Meanwhile 
the 50,000,000/. a year is itself a heavy additional burden on the 
shoulders of the taxpayer. Therefore it is well worth while to 
consider whether there is any device by which we can at once 
reduce the burden of our National Debt. 

As above stated, the device here suggested is the issue of 
lottery loans. That suggestion raises what may be called moral 
as well as economic issues. Many people regard lotteries as 
immoral ; but the question is by no means a simple one. Admit- 
tedly the gambling habit may be mentally as well as financially 
injurious. It does encourage some people to abandon work in the 
hope of winning a fortune by betting on races or gambling with 
cards ; and, as a consequence of reckless gambling, undoubtedly 
some people are landed in ruin. But it cannot be said that these 
are the general results of the average man’s willingness to risk a 
little on the chance of winning much. Thousands of people daily 
play bridge for small points ; at least as many thousands in the 
course of a week make purchases on the Stock Exchange in the 
hope of selling again at a profit ; and millions of people every year 
put a few shillings or a few pounds on horse races. 

To pass laws forbidding these practices, because a few people 
go over the line, would be altogether unfair to the majority of 
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level-headed gamblers, and it would be as difficult to enforce such 
laws as it is to enforce Prohibition in the United States, It 
would be far better for Parliament frankly to face the fact that 
the gambling spirit expresses a human instinct which cannot be 
destroyed, and that the sole duty of the State in this matter is to 
prevent the dishonesty and corruption that sometimes accompany 
gambling, whether on the racecourse or on the Stock Exchange. 

The attitude of our Government towards betting has, as a 
matter of fact, been extraordinarily inconsistent. In 1853 a 
Betting Act was passed making it illegal to create a ‘ place’ for 
betting, and in 1873 the Vagrant Act Amendment Act cate- 
gorised as ‘ rogues and vagabonds ’ persons who made use of any 
machine or other device for betting. But when we reach the year 
1928 we find this puritanical attitude almost entirely abandoned, 
and an Act passed to legalise the use of the totalisator. 

If we go further back in our history we find similar inconsist- 
encies : sometimes gambling is prohibited by law ; at other times 
the Government itself organises public lotteries. The first 
recorded public lottery was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In 
the year 1567 there was announced ‘ by the commaundment of the 
Queene’s most excellent majestie ’—to quote the official procla- 
mation—‘a verie rich Lotterie Generall without any blancks 
contayning a number of good prices [#.¢., prizes] as wel of redy 
money as of plate.’ The drawings were intended to take place in 
the succeeding year, but were postponed till 1569. The drawing 
then began on January 11 in ‘ Poule’s Church yard at the west 
dore,’ and continued day and night till May 6. 

Perhaps this rather slow procedure discouraged the sup- 
porters of public lotteries as a means of raising revenue. At any 
rate, there was not another State lottery until the year 1612. 
In that year a public lottery was granted by James I. ‘ in speciall 
favor for the present plantation of English Colonies in Virginia.’ 
This lottery was drawn at ‘a new built housse at the west end 
of Paul’s,’ and ‘ during the whole tyme of the drawing there were 
alwaies present divers worshipfull Knights and Esquiers accom- 
panied with sundry grave discreet Cittizens.’ 

In subsequent years various lotteries promoted by private 
persons for carrying out public undertakings were sanctioned, 
though several seem to have failed. In 1660 by royal permission 
a lottery was organised by Captain Thomas Gardiner ‘ for ransom 
of English slaves in Tunis, Algiers or the Turkish galleys, or for 
any other charitable use.’ But the organiser also proposed to 
keep a very large part of the profits for himself, and these privately 
promoted lotteries soon became a nuisance. In a letter to the 
Mayor and Sheriffs of Norwich in 1663 Charles II. states that he is 
informed of ‘ the ill consequences resulting from the frequency of 
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lotteries, puppet-shows, etc., whereby the meaner sort of people 
are diverted from their work.’ This royal rebuke does not seem, 
however, to have had much effect in preventing private lotteries, 
for in 1699 we find Parliament passing an Act which opens “ 
the following preamble : 


_ 


Whereas several evil-disposed persons for divers years past have set 
up many mischievous and unlawful games called lotteries . . . and have 
thereby most unjustly and fraudulently got to themselves great sums of 
money from the children and servants of several gentlemen, traders and 
merchants and from other unwary persons, to the utter ruin and im- 
poverishment of many families and to the reproach of the English 
laws and government, by cover of several patents or grants under the 
great seal of England . 


The Act then goes on to declare all such lotteries to be ‘ common — 


and publick nuisances and that all grants, patents and licences 
for such lotteries, or any other lotteries, are void and against 
law.’ 

This language seems to condemn State lotteries as well as 
private lotteries, but only five years previously—in 1694—Par- 
liament had passed an Act for raising a loan of 1,000,0001. by 
means of a State lottery, and again in 1697 a similar State lottery 
loan for 1,400,000]. was authorised by Act of Parliament. In 
succeeding years State lotteries continued to occur intermittently. 
Meanwhile private lotteries seem to have been going on in spite 
of statutory prohibition, and doubtless their competition inter 
fered with the success of the State lotteries. A fresh Act for- 
bidding private lotteries and increasing the penalties was passed 
in 1721, and in the same year and in succeeding years fresh State 
lotteries were floated. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the lotteries sanctioned by 
Act of Parliament in the eighteenth century was a lottery issued 
in 1753 to raise money for the purchase by the nation of the 
libraries of Sir Hans Sloane and of Sir Robert Cotton and for the 
building of premises to house these collections. That was the 
beginning of the British Museum. ‘The managers and trustees of 
this lottery were to be the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House of Commons, each of 
whom was to have 1oo/. for his trouble. Evidently State lot- 
teries had by this time secured the approval of the Church as well 
as of the laity. For example, in 1767 it is recorded that a lady 
residing in Holborn had a lottery ticket presented to her by her 
husband, and, on the Sunday which preceded the drawing, her 
success was prayed for in the parish church. In the case of this 
lottery the biggest prize was won by the keeper of a tavern if 
Abingdon, and all the bells of the town were rung to celebrate his 
success. 
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_ Almost inevitably the working of these public lotteries, as of 
private lotteries, was frequently accompanied by fraud. Some- 
times also tragic cases occurred of people who had plunged too 
deeply, perhaps with borrowed money, into these speculations 
and who committed suicide when they found they had lost every- 
thing. These facts naturally created frequent outbursts of public 
resentment. Nevertheless, State lotteries continued right on 
through the eighteenth century as a regular method of raising 
either loans or revenue. 

The usual practice was for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
each year to invite the leading stockbrokers to confer with him 
as to the best plan for the year’s lottery, and they would often 
subscribe for the whole sum, knowing that they could sell the 
tickets at a profit. As a particular example of the way in which 
lotteries were used to raise revenue, take the year 1787. In that 
year the total sum raised by the lottery was 756,875/. The 
sum paid in prizes was 500,000l., leaving to the Government, 
after deduction of costs, a net profit of 243,925/.—a substantial 
sum in those days. Needless to say, successive Chancellors of 
the Exchequer greatly appreciated such a method of raising 
revenue. Instead of exposing them to the unpopularity 
involved in the imposition of additional taxation it enabled 
them to gratify the popular taste for a mild gamble, and to 
rake in a good many thousands of pounds voluntarily sub- 
scribed. 

Wholesale purchasers of tickets had agencies for selling all 
over the country, and pictures and poems were printed and dis- 
tributed widely to advertise the sale. In Ashton’s History of 
English Lotteries, which is plentifully illustrated by amusing con- 
temporary drawings and cartoons, a lottery ticket for the year 
1798 is reproduced. It bears the words: 

The Bearer of this TICKET will in pursuance of an Act passed in the 
Thirty-eighth Year of His present Majesty’s Reign be entitled to such 
beneficial Chance as shall belong thereto in the LOTTERY to be drawn 
by virtue of the said Act. 


In the nineteenth century we find a fresh reaction against 
lotteries. A Committee of the House of Commons reported in 
1808 that the lottery system was ‘ radically vicious.’’ Neverthe- 
less, lotteries still went on. In 1811 there was issued, ‘ under the 
sanction of the Prince Regent and Parliament,’ a public lottery 
described on the pictorial advertisement as ‘A Royal Botanical 
Lottery for the Promotion and Encouragement of the Fine Arts 
and Science.’ The protests against lotteries also went on, and 
were invariably met with the reply from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that if State lotteries were abolished it would be 
necessary to impose additional taxation. Finally, pee, the 
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opponents of lotteries won the day, and the last State lottery took 
place in 1826. 

The idea of State lotteries was not again revived for nearly a 
hundred years. During the Great War the Government’s need 
for more and more capital led to proposals that the State should 
issue Premium Bonds with a view to attracting money from 
persons who preferred speculative investments. This suggestion 
was referred to a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
which reported in January 1918. The Committee examined 
thirty-five witnesses, including Labour M.P.’s, bankers, chief 
constables, large employers of labour, representatives of chambers 
of commerce, of co-operative societies and of religious bodies, 
Of these thirty-five witnesses, eighteen were in favour of Premium 
Bonds, twelve were against, and five were ‘ neutral or official,’ 
The verdict of the Committee was that, though there were strong 
arguments in favour of introducing a speculative element into 
Government loans, so as to make them more attractive, it was 
undesirable to proceed with the scheme for Premium Bonds 
because it could not be treated ‘as an uncontroversial war 
measure.” 

Possibly this was a right decision at that time; but we are 
living to-day in a different mental atmosphere. The appeal to 
patriotism no longer plays the large part that it played in the war 
period ; and there is no longer the same necessity for avoiding 
controversial issues. How keen the public passion for gambling 
still is was shown last November in the excitement created by the 
lottery organised in Dublin. From all parts of the United King- 
dom, and from foreign countries as well, money was sent to Dublin 
to buy tickets, in spite of the silly obstruction of Government 
officials. The total proceeds were 658,618/., of which roughly 
two-thirds was allotted for prizes. The drawer of the winning 
horse received the huge sum of 204,764]. The object of the 
lottery was to raise money for the benefit of hospitals, and the 
sum secured for this purpose amounted to 131,724)., divisible 
among six hospitals. It is not for a moment suggested that the 
working of this lottery offers an example to be followed in detail. 
It is possible that at least as big a total sum would have been 
subscribed if the proportion allotted to prizes had been somewhat 
smaller and that reserved for the hospitals appreciably larger. 

The practical question to-day is whether it is not possible to 
improve the financial position of the Government by a frank appeal F 
to the speculative instinct, which is at least as much a part of 
average human nature as the spirit of patriotism. Such an appeal 
need not necessarily involve the evils which evidently often 
accompanied State lotteries in past centuries. It is possible to 
introduce the element of chance without also introducing tempta- 
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tions to dishonesty and without creating risks of ruin for the too 
hopeful gambler. 

The particular object here aimed at is the reduction of the 
interest on the National Debt. At present, as above noted, a 
very large part of that debt bears interest at 5 per cent., and large 
parts also at 44 per cent., at 4 per cent., and at 3} percent. It 
is sufficient for the moment to concentrate attention on the 
5 per cent. War Loan, which is the biggest single item in our 
National Debt. If the interest on that could be reduced from 
5 per cent. to 2} per cent., the saving would be more than 
50,000,000/. a year, and it would be well worth while to intercept 
a tenth part of that annual saving in order to create a big prize 
fund with which to tempt the holders or purchasers of War Loan. 

To deal with such a gigantic sum as 2,184,000,000/. in one 
single lottery would probably be quite impossible. But the 
Government might well start with an experimental scheme 
limited to, say, 20,000,000). of War Loan. The purpose would be 
to convert this into an equal amount of.2} per cent. Consols, 
plus a tenth of that amount of Consols for prizes. Thus, if the 
lottery succeeded, the Government’s liability would be changed 
from 20,000,000/. Five per Cents. into 22,000,000/. Two-and-a- 
Half per Cents., which would mean a permanent saving to the 
Exchequer of 450,000). a year. From the Government point of 
view that would be a very satisfactory result. 

The offer to the stockholders would be at least equally attrac- 
tive. For each rool. of War Loan they were willing to subscribe 
the holders would receive, in the first place, a certificate for rool. 
of Consols, and in the second place a lottery ticket that would 
entitle the holder to take part in a drawing for prizes amounting 
in the aggregate to 2,000,000/. of Consols. Some of these prizes 
might wisely be put at very high figures, say ten prizes of 50,0001. 
each and 100 of 5000/. each. That would absorb half the total 
prize fund, and the other half could be divided into 500 prizes 
of rooo/. each and 5000 prizes of rool. each. Such an offer as 
this would certainly tempt many thousands of holders of War 
Loan to make the suggested exchange, and would equally tempt 
many thousands of other people to buy War Loan so as to be able 
to share in the sweep. 

After testing the scheme on the moderate scale here suggested, 
the Government could in subsequent years apply similar plans 
on an enlarged scale. By these means the whole of the War 
Loan, and most of the other high interest debt, could be volun- 
tarily converted into 2} per cent. Consols, with an annual saving 
to the taxpayer of at least 60,000,000/. a year. 


HAROLD Cox. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


THERE is in every age, since man finds it difficult to hold more 
than one idea in his head at a time, a prevailing activity and a 
dominating form of thought. Philosophy, which is only a Greek 
name for straightforward thinking about the universe as a whole, 
is naturally coloured by the activity or study which happens at 
the moment to be supreme. In every age there is philosophising, 
for there are in every age men who wonder and whose wonder 
leads to questioning; but ‘mental climate,’ as it is happily 
called by Dr. Whitehead, varies greatly from age to age. Art 
can broadly be said to be characteristic of Athens in the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c. The Athenian stepped out of private 
squalor into public magnificence, and in the Agora and on the 
Akropolis he could not but ‘ drink in beautiful sights as a salu- 
brious breeze from a healthy land.’ This artistic outlook on life 
is reflected in Plato, at least, whose works are vibrant with a 
sense of the beautiful. The characteristic activity of the Middle 
Ages was religion, and its dominating study was theology. But 
in the Middle Ages the lion, so to speak, ate its keeper. Theology, 
which would have been excellent meat for philosophy if it had 
been killed, was so lively that it swallowed up philosophy instead, 
With the seventeenth century came the turn of natural science, 
which was, indeed, regarded only as natural philosophy—as 
opposed to the supernatural philosophy which immediately 
preceded it. The effect is unmistakable in the most consistent 
thinker of the century, Thomas Hobbes, who tried to explain the 
whole universe as a collection of atoms, moving strictly according 
to laws of cause and effect. The end of the eighteenth century 


saw the rise of historical research and the nineteenth saw its full . 


bloom. In the nineteenth century the historical outlook excluded 
everything else ; and this was reinforced by the biological dis- 
coveries which saw in evolution the key to the universe. Only 
now in the works of the neo-idealists are the full philosophic 
repercussions of the labours of von Ranke, Grote and Mommsen 
being felt. For them the world is ‘ history through and through.’ * 


It was in this historical atmosphere that the Honour School of 
1 Bosanquet, The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 157- 
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Litere Humaniores at Oxford rose to the position which it still 
holds as the finest philosophic and humanistic discipline in the 
world. But whether it will be able to retain that position is now 
doubtful. For natural science has now once. more risen to the 


forefront, and the finest propadeutic for a philosopher is no longer 
art or theology or history, but mathematics, physics and biology. 

There can be little doubt that science has in the course of the 
history of thought been more productive of philosophic con- 
sequences than any other study. To give only a few of the 
greatest names, Aristotle’s notions of function and causality 
were the outcome of biological observations; Descartes and 
Leibniz were unquestionably influenced by their mathematical 
studies ; the work of Kant’s esthetic was largely to provide a 
philosophic justification for Newtonian physics ; and in our own 
day M. Bergson had his training in natural science, and Mr. 
Russell and Dr. Whitehead in mathematics. The learned world 
is full of scientists turned philosophers and of philosophers 
lamenting a youth spent among irregular verbs instead of crucibles, 

It is natural, therefore, to connect up two conferences which 
were held in England this year and which overlapped—the 
International Congress of Philosophy at Oxford and the Annual 
Meeting of the British Association at Bristol. Such learned 
conferences are the vanes which show the direction of the winds 
in our mental climate. Philosophers dare not any longer dis- 
regard the findings of science, and scientists, when they come to 
deal with certain general aspects of their work, have much to 
learn from philosophers. The organisers of the Philosophical 
Congress were quite aware of this fact, and a general division 
discussed the question, * Are recent advances in physics of meta~- 
physical importance ?’ ; while a special division was allotted the 
subject ‘Must biological processes be either purposive or 
mechanistic?’ It is not without significance that, according to 
one member, ‘ the sections dealing with the philosophical problems 
arising out of modern physics and biology excited the greatest 
interest.’* There is not, perhaps, among working scientists, a 
like recognition that science has something to learn from philo- 
sophy. Dr. Bower, in his presidential speech to the British 
Association, correctly represented the intransigeant attitude 
when he said : 


Even Goethe’s prophetic gaze was blurred by the hazy imaginings of 
idealistic philosophy. The clarifying mind of Schleiden resolved that mist 
by resort to naked fact. . . . It was the habit of starting comparison from 
the highest state of organisation that was the fundamental error of the 
idealistic nature-philosophers ; even now traces of it still persist. 


* §. Katz in Journal of Philosophical Studies, October 1930 (vol. v., No. 20), 
P. 604, 
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But this attitude of mutual contempt between science and 
philosophy—the contempt of the philosopher for ‘ mere scientist’ 
working within’ the cramping limitations of a special study and 
that of the scientist for the man who looks in the dark for a black 
cat that isn’t there—is fortunately disappearing. Gone are the 
days when Bradley could airily dismiss the findings of science ag 
conditioned by a limited view-point without troubling to know 
-what those findings were; and gone are the days when scientists 
could ignore philosophers as professing to know all and really 
knowing nothing. Let us in the light of this changed attitude 
try to link up the Oxford and Bristol Conferences. 

One who speaks with more authority on the subject than any 
other must be witness that the great days of the historical move- 


ment are over. Senatore Croce sees everywhere around us signs 
of an anti-historical movement. According to his paper at Oxford 
the tendency appears in two different ways. There is Futurism, 
which idolises a future without past and worships force for its own 
sake. There is also the way of despising what is relative, various 
and individual in history, and of aspiring, by the imposition of 
rules and destruction of initiative, to rise above it to the absolute 
in order to reach security and peace. But Senatore Croce didnot 
explain how this twin-headed movement of Futurism and Fascism, 


as we may call it, has come about. The answer is easily supplied 
from Bristol. Science has taken the place of history in the intel- 
lectual outlook of mankind—with the motor car and wireless set 
it has penetrated to every nook and cranny of the earth; and 
science and history give very different pictures of the world in 


relation to time. For both studies the universe is a world of 


events. But history is essentially dynamic. Its events unroll in 
majestic pageant. They are not yet, they come into being, and 
they cease to be. The historical world is a world of ‘yévesis «al 
$0op4, of becoming and corruption. The present-day scientific 
picture, on the other hand, is primarily that of a world of being;a 
static universe. Simultaneity loses the fundamental character 
which it possesses for history and is treated as a mere convention 
based on light-signalling. Time is assimilated as closely as possible 
to space, and the conception of an order in time is obliterated by 
spatial analogy. Thales’ eclipse of May 28, B.c. 585, and the 
eclipse, so important for relativity, of May 29, 1938 A.D., enter 
into the mathematical equations in precisely the same way. These 
equations obscure the fact, fundamental to history, that the one 
is past and gone while the other is future and not yet. This isa 
defect in science, needing the corrective of history. In most 
scientific work it would not make the slightest difference if —# 
were uniformly substituted for ¢, the variable representing the 
time. The only exception appears to be in the Second Law of 
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Thermodynamics, though certain quantum mechanicians are 
groping after a definite direction for time ; and even this law is 
proved experimentally only over the small area in which we live, 
and may, for all we know, be untrue over the universe as a whole.* 
But to treat past and present as alike, to be uncertain in what 
direction we are moving—nay, to be uncertain if there is a direc- 
tion at all—is abhorrent to the historical mind, So we may feel 
confident that the anti-historical movement which perturbs 
Senatore Croce is due to the place of science in the,modern out- 
look ; and science has accordingly taken the place of history as 
the raw material of the philosopher. 


Since this is so, let us see what the philosopher can take over 
into his work from science. Not everything said by scientists 
is of the same value to him. There appears to be no philosophic 
value in the migrations of locusts. Philosophy may perhaps be 
best described as the production of a picture of the universe as 
awhole and as it really is. In the production of this picture many 
materials are used; they are culled from art, religion, history 
and science, to give the principal forms of the human spirit’s 
activities. As we have implied, philosophers are now ‘ grubbing ’ 
among the mounds of scientific discoveries for materials, They 
have found valuable materials in the regions of physics and biology. 


In other days philosophers constructed their Weltanschauungen 
without paying much attention to science. The result was a 
wonderful castle, but it hung in the air and lacked reality. Philo- 
sophers are now taking science seriously. They realise that within 


its limited field science says the last word, Physics tells us all 


the truth there is to be known about the constitution of matter, 
and if physics does not tell us, where shall we turn ? Philosophy 
has no miraculous key to knowledge. There is no modern 
analogue to the convenient Renaissance dictum, ‘ What is true in 
theology may be false in philosophy.’ Science thus acts as a 
corrective to the too fertile imaginings of philosophy. 

Turning to physics, we notice that the theory of relativity 
did not excite the same attention at the Philosophical Congress as 
it did ten years ago. That theory, big wtih philosophic conse- 
quences, though nobody can be quite sure what they are, has come 
to be part of the accepted order of things. It entered, however, 
into a paper by Professor F. S. C.. Northrop, of Yale University, 
which was an interesting attempt to get the rabbit of time out of 
the hat of eternity. The paper was called ‘ The relation between 
time and eternity in the light of contemporary physics,’ the 


* Most scientists with whom I have talked are of the opinion that Sir Arthur 
Eddington has given far too prominent a réle to the increase of entropy in The 
Nature of the Physical World. In other regions of the universe energy may be 
‘condensing ’ into matter ; it cannot be proved nor disproved as yet. 
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contemporary physics being the macroscopic view of the atom 
given in relativity theory. He thought that the last three cen- 
turies would be characterised as the age which discovered the 
importance of time, but was misguided by a false notion of its 
primacy. He put forward considerations to suggest that eternity 
might be the primary concept and time its derivative. The 
considerations were that the eternal aspect of Nature might be 
identified with the changeless form of the macroscopic atom and 
its temporal aspect with the ‘ changing relations and properties 
arising from the motion of the microscopic particles.’ As it stands 
this analysis is difficult to follow. Its real contribution is a recog- 
nition that the universe can no longer be bifurcated into a 
temporal world and an eternal world, from the former of which 
one can somehow pass into the latter at death, ‘ crossing at one 
bound the chord that subtends the arc of time.’ Yet the word 
‘ eternity ’ need not be banished from the philosophic vocabulary, 
For there is to everything in the universe a permanent aspect and 
a changing aspect, since, as Kant said, change can only be change 
of something. We can, if we like, use the word ‘eternal’ to 
describe the permanent form and the word ‘ temporal’ to denote 
the changing aspects. In this way the wrench will not be too 
great with those in whose hearts the notion of eternity occupies 
a very soft spot. Professor Northrop made a courageous attempt 
to do this for the atom; it was not nearly so unconvincing as 
most philosophic juggling with time and eternity. It has great 
value in driving home the lesson that time and eternity are only 
different aspects of the same thing, and that there is now in man, 
a temporal creature, an element of the eternal. 

The attempt may, perhaps, be even better made in the region 
of invariants, those quantities, so important in relativity theory, 
which are independent of any particular space and time system. 
In whatever way they are measured, they always have the same 
value. To these, surely, the word ‘eternal’ might be most 
fittingly applied, if it is to be used at all. They are not inde- 
pendent of space and time—there is nothing in the whole choir of 
heaven and furniture of earth which is—but they are independent 
of any particular determination thereof. 

The place formerly occupied by the relativity theory was 
taken this year at Oxford by the quantum mechanics. Pro- 
fessor Jgrgen Jérgensen, of Copenhagen, inclined to think that 
recent advances in physics did have a metaphysical importance. 
He need not have felt so hesitant about those researches in which 
his colleague, Niels Bohr, has taken so prominent a part. But 
there was a genuine ground for his hesitancy in that the quantum 
mechanics are exceedingly symbolic in character, and, since it is 
impossible to say ‘what sort of entities are represented by the 
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equations, it is at least rash to make any philosophic deductions. 
He maintained that the metaphysical value of the quantum 


mechanics is chiefly negative ; all ideas so far formed concerning 
the nature of the world, in respect both of its structure and of its 
stuff, had broken down. He thought, despite the symbolic 
character of quantum equations, that there was no more and no 
less reason to assume an objectively existing physical world, 
though nobody could tell what it looked like. That is very true 
the first assumption of science is that of an objectively existing 
world, so it is not surprising to find it confirmed—but it is difficult 
to see why the Danish professor appealed to ‘the Compton 
éffect ’ rather than to anything else. 

Perhaps we may be allowed to be a little bolder than Pro- 
fessor Jérgensen and peer into the new horizons of metaphysical 
speculation which he declared are opening. The quantum 
mechanics touch philosophy at two of its sorest points—space 
and time being the first, and determinism the second. 

Newton elaborated for the world the ‘ receptacle’ theory of 
space and time as two infinite, homogeneous media in which 
bodies were situated and events took place. The quantum 
mechanics are in sharp opposition to Newton over the continuity 
of space and time. According to Dr. Dirac,“ whose paper at 
Bristol aroused so much interest, ‘its most striking differences 
from the old mechanics apparently show a discontinuity in certain 
physical processes and a discreteness in certain i 
variables,’ There are two ways out of this difficulty. One is 
to assume that the world has more dimensions than three of space 
and one of time, so that what appears as a discontinuous process 
in four dimensions is really a continuous process in five, or more, 
dimensions. A’ three-dimensional traveller might intersect a 
plane many times, and a two-dimensional being living in that plane 
might regard his motion as discontinuous in two dimensions 
rather than continuous in three.. Mr. H. G. Wells in The Platiner 
Story has shown how this may happen. There was a definite 
phase of theory associated with this line of attack, ¢.g., in the work 
of Th. Kaluza, but it is contrary to the method of present-day 
science to assume dimensions that cannot be experienced if they 
can possibly be dispensed with. Accordingly recourse is had to 
the notion that physical processes are really discontinuous, though 
this is obscured when large quanta are dealt with, as a cinemato- 
graph film appears continuous though it is made up of a number 
of separate pictures. Here, surely, is material for philosophers, 
for the continuity or discreteness of space and time and their 
dimensions have usually been regarded as philosophic problems. 
There is an allied question, discussed by Mr. Bertrand Russell 

* The Principles of Quantum Mechanics, p. 1. 
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in The Analysis of Matter, whether there may not be a minimum 
to.events. On the physical side it has been raised by H. T. Flint 
in a discussion of a minimum proper-time for electrons. 

There is, secondly, the question of the amalgamation of space 
and time in modern physics., The investigations which led to 
the quantum mechanics were set on foot in 1900, five years before, 
Einstein enunciated the Special Theory of Relativity, and so it is 
not surprising that the quantum mechanics were at first clothed in 
a non-relativistic garb. That defect has now been removed by 
Dr. Dirac. But it still seems to remain true that time in the 
quantum mechanics occupies a different réle from space. Heisen- 
berg found in his theory of 1926 that ‘ there is a serious difficulty 
in the fact that the time apparently has a different rdéle from the 
space co-ordinates, and is formally differently treated.’ 5 This.is 
rather a cause for congratulation than a difficulty, for time. is 
fundamentally different from space. This fundamental difference 
was obscured by the Theory of Relativity, which for, certain 
purposes found it convenient to.treat space and time alike. But 
Minkowski’s famous declaration at Cologne in 1908, ‘ Henceforth 
space and time in themselves sink to mere shadows ; only a sort.of 
independent union of the two preserves an independent existence,’ 
has not been borne out by subsequent science. Even in the cos 
mological form. of Einstein’s theory the fundamental difference 
between space and time was reintroduced, the former being 
treated as curved and finite, the latter as uncurved and infinite, 
The world is not so much four-dimensional, but 3 + 1-dimen- 
sional, as Weyl called it. Here, at any rate, is further material 
in modern physics for philosophic building. 

There have even been some scientists who have sanaeasllll to 
think that atomic phenomena may not be in space or time at all. 
Bohr and Eddington have both given utterance to this heresy. 
But too much attention should probably not be paid to it. The 
difficulties of the quantum mechanics will probably be solved, 
though it is not quite apparent how, by hard thinking along more 
or less traditional lines. It is difficult to see how matter could be 
in space if protons and electrons were not. There is real difficulty, 
of course, in giving a meaning to minute distances—e.g., 10-1® cm. 
—when the process of measurement has been defined for large 
distances only *; but that is another matter. 

There remains the question of determinism. Hitherto all 
science has been strictly deterministic, professing that everything 
takes place according to exact laws of cause and effect. So it 


5 Ueber quantentheorische Kinematik und Mechanik, Math. Annalen, 95, Pp. 7°51 
The translation is from Russell’s Analysis of Matter. 

* Cf. an excellent discussion in Eddington’s Mathematical Theory of Rela» . 
tivity, p. 7. 
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‘will probably be as long as there is scientific thought, but the 
‘quantum mechanics throw a temporary doubt on the all-embrac- 
‘ing notion of physical causation. Sir Arthur Eddington, whois 
much the most philosophically minded of living physicists, is 
once more to the fore. He thinks that most of the laws of physics 
are statistical, and that no prediction about the behaviour of 
particular electrons can be made, but only about their behaviour 
inthe mass. In the same way no prediction about an individual 
person can be made ; but racial generalisations can be hazarded. 
‘There is a temptation to credit electrons with something approach- 
ing free-will—a return to Leibniz’s conception that all matter 
is full of life. But orthodox scientists do not share this belief. 
Einstein has declared, perhaps laughingly, that he would give up 
‘science if he thought these views were true. He himself is a 
believer in strict causation, and is reported to have said to a 
journalist flattering his achievements, ‘ You must not praise me ; 
itis all determined.’ Perhaps the appearance of indeterminacy 
arises only because in all our observations there is an element of 
error. With superhuman insight the behaviour of an electron 
through its whole history could be predicted ; but that insight is 
denied to man on account of the roughness in his measurements.’ 

But enough of our supplement to the Congress. Let us return 
to the Congress itself, and that with little break, for the biological 
discussion also turned on the question of determinism. The 
speakers at the Oxford meeting, such as Professor Wildon Carr, 
‘Professor Hoernlé and Professor J. S. Haldane, seem to have been 
wholly on the side of purpose as opposed to mechanism in the 
description of biological processes. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
portion of ‘ vitalists ’ among biologists is not so high ; in most 
practical work biologists still take a mechanistic standpoint. 
But let us see for a moment the Oxford view. Professor Haldane 
said a coherent mechanistic description of life was wholly impos- 
sible for reasons other than the imperfection of our present physio- 
logical knowledge. The characteristic features of life were not 
just due to a complexity that had not yet been fathomed. The 
hew discoveries in biology could not just be treated as mere links 
in a causal chain of physical and chemical events. Everywhere 
there was co-ordination, persistence and purpose: Let us see 
how this bears on the question of determinism. Professor 
Hoernlé was surely right when he suggested that the concept of 
the ‘ whole’ was now being substituted for the conception of 
‘purpose.’ The mechanistic view, which is so abhorrent to 
living, purposeful beings, is that man can be explained as a mere 

? This view may claim the authority of Dr. Dirac, The Principles of Quantum 
Mechanics, p. 4: ‘ The apparent failure of causality is from this point of view 
due to a theoretically necessary clumsiness in the means of observation.’ 
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conglomeration of atoms. If the actions of man can be explained, 
not as the resultant of the motions of all his atoms, but as a pur- 
posive action of the whole, all is well and good, and it certainly 
does seem, as demonstrated by General Smuts in Holism, that 
many biological actions can only be explained as those of whole 
and co-ordinated beings. But this is determinism none the 
less, though it is a different determinism from that of the particle, 
The whole, no less than the parts, is subject to previous influences, 
and no action takes place for which no reason can be given. It 
is clear that what the biologists at Oxford were really fighting 
against was Behaviourism, which is much too simplified a form of 
determinism for the facts of life ; and it is worth noting that the 
sole begetter thereof received at Bristol a mild trouncing from 
Professor C. W. Valentine, President of the Section of Psychology: 
‘ Dr. J. B. Watson’s assertion that there are few genuine innate 
tendencies in man . . . can undoubtedly be combated by evidence 
from early childhood.’ The biological hankering after purposive 
wholes appears to be analogous to the notion of determinism as 
self-expression which Bradley enunciated as a mean between a 
materialistic determinism and voluntarism. 

So much for what philosophers can learn from scientists. We 
must now see what scientists can learn from philosophers. That 
they believe they have something to learn is perhaps to be seen 
in the selection of General Smuts as President of next year's 
centenary gathering of the British Association. It is not clear 
what they have to learn save in times of reorganisation of funda- 
mental ideas such as we are now in. In these periods scientists 
are brought to an examination of those root concepts which they 
have hitherto taken for granted—concepts such as space and time, 
their continuity and infinity, and the universality of cause and 
effect.* It appears, then, that these concepts are not self-evident, 
but are only working hypotheses—‘ methodological assumptions’ 
is the ponderous term generally used. In these periods it becomes 
clearer than ever that the special sciences are only fissions from 
the parent body of philosophy ; and Plato’s analysis is seen to be 
very true that the special sciences work on certain assumptions, 
while philosophy works, or professes to work, from an unposited 
first principle. 

Apart from this fundamental examination of root ideas, 
usually assigned to philosophy in its critical réle, there is another 


* Cf. A. N. Whitehead, The Principle of Relativity, p. 4: ‘To expect to 


reorganize our ideas of time, space and measurement without some discussion 
which must be ranked as philosophical is to neglect the teaching of history and 
the inherent probabilities of the subject.’ W. D. Ross, in Mind, 1920, p. 423, 
rightly says that ‘ competence’ to discuss ‘ the Theory of Relativity is not the 
monopoly of either scientists or philosopher,’ and neither class ‘ can afford to 
reject the aid of the other.’ t 
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way of seeing how the scientist has been forced: to philosophise 
inspite of himself. The scientist cannot be content with a mere 
accumulation of facts. He seeks some governing principle that 
binds them all together. Darwin’s years of patient observation 
were crowned by the binding principle of evolution. Newton’s 
law of gravitation was a very wide generalisation covering a 
multitudinous array of facts. Einstein’s theory was an even 
wider generalisation, because gravitation and inertia were to- 
gether subsumed under the notion of space-time. Subsequent 
physics has been an attempt to subsume gravitation and elec- 
tricity in one scheme. The scientist is thus compelled by his own 
work to make wider and wider generalisations until the whole 
universe becomes his province. Where, then, does he differ from 
the philosopher? For the aim of philosophy is also to seek the 
threads that bind the whole universe together. In an address of 
welcome to the Oxford Congress Professor J. A. Smith ‘ made no 
secret ’ of his conviction, ‘ that in a sense monism was a sine qua 
son of philosophy ; the hope and belief in unity its inspiration and 
its guide.’ The Waynflete Professor is right ; pluralism is only 
weful as a corrective to a too facile monism. 

But when scientists are brought up against philosophical 
considerations they are apt to make mistakes through lack of 
training. It is here that the scientist may profitably ask for the 
aid of the philosopher. Einstein, who declared that Mach would 
have enunciated the Theory of Relativity had he been at the height 
of his powers at the time of the Michelson-Morley experiment, 
gave his theory to the world in a phenomenalistic garb. But it is 
wilikely that a theory which has so much to be said for it can entail 
atheory which, on its positive side, has so little. It is obvious 
that Einstein was attracted by the destructive side of Mach’s 
work ; and for that side praise cannot be too high. It enabled 
him to sweep away the absoluteness of space and time and the 
separateness of inertia and gravitation. But in his cosmological 
work Einstein himself has tacitly abandoned the phenomenalistic 
position by introducing a curvature in space that cannot be 
detected by measurement.? Weyl, likewise, has clothed his 
Raum, Zeit und Materie in the language of the phenomenologists ; 
but that means nothing more than that the school of Husserl is 
the only live philosophic body in Germany to-day. The philosophy 
in Einstein and Weyl is scaffolding that can be kicked away 
without disturbing the building. The things that will remain are 
the equations. But these equations certainly entail philosophical 
consequences. Dr. Whitehead, scenting the phenomenalistic tang 
in the wine which Einstein offered to the world, has transferred 


_* He is, however, in the debt of Mach’s mechanics for this part of his work. 
Vide Silberstein, The Theory of Relativity, p. 473. 
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it to a complicated cask of his own designing. Lord Haldane 
Claimed it for idealism and Professor J. E. Turner for realism, 
It is a question on which scientists and philosophers must 
collaborate to reach the truth. 

There remains the question, now that scientists are themselves 
doing their own philosophy, whether there will be anything left 
for philosophers to do. It is perhaps a barren question, for, s 
long as the gospel is preached, what does it matter whether it is 
preached by Paul or by Apollos? But the issue was naturallya 
matter of concern to the philosophers, who feared to find them. 
selves shortly among the higher unemployed. Professor: ¥, 
Schlick, of Vienna, thought that philosophy did have a future~ 
indeed, a new era was beginning. His reason is quite correct, for 
philosophy, ‘ although not a science itself,’ is the queen of ‘the 
sciences, dominating them all, and there will always be need for 
‘ the logical clarification of thoughts.’ Plato, with his unerring 
instinct, made philosophy the coping-stone of the sciences. How. 
ever wide the special sciences become, there will always beth 
need of co-ordinating them into a still larger whole. For example, 
time and space are familiar terms of debate, not only with mathe 
maticians and physicists, but with artists, theologians, logicians 
and psychologists, and the philosopher has to give everybody his 
due. That scientists know there is something left for the philo- 
sopher may be best seen by two quotations from the fields o 
physics and biology, which we have selected. Weyl says that ‘w 
[mathematicians] must recognise with humility that our conceptual 
theories enable us to grasp only one aspect of the nature of space, 
that which, moreover, is most formal and superficial’ 1°; while 
Professor Sir J. A. Thomson declares that ‘the biologist catches the 
fishes which the meshes of the net he uses are adjusted to catch, 
and if he is frank with himself he must be continually impressed, 
with the abstractness of his science. . . . He is inclined to think 
that scientific inquiry is only one of the roads to truth, that there 
are other rights of way—one of them being the path named 
Feeling.’ 


Ivor THOMAS. 


1° Space, Time and Matter, English translation, p. 26. 
11 Contemporary British Philosophy, 2nd Series, p. 318. 
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‘THE TROUBLE ABOUT DOMESTIC. SERVICE 


THERE is no doubt whatever that the problem of domestic service 
isone of the most important set before women to-day; con- 
ferences on the subject, letters to almost every newspaper one 
picks up, the growth of service flats, the decay of home life even 
amongst people who like it, all point to the same thing—the 
impossibility of finding adequate domestic help. It presses heavily 
on the wealthy, who are giving up the struggle to run their homes 
and going into hotels or service flats; times have changed since 
the days of a cookery book I possess, published in 1810, in which 
the writer says: ‘ It is worth while to employ a large number of 
domestics, since the cost of keeping them is almost. negligible, 
and I would advise the mistress of a house to feed them adequately, 
as this prevents any tendency to dishonesty.’. The cost of keeping 
them to-day is by no means negligible, but nothing to be compared 
with the cost of getting them. 

Perhaps most of the suffering caused by the decay of domestic 
service falls on the middle-class and upper working-class home, 
where nowadays it is nothing new to find a young wife trying to 
cope with all the housework, cooking, sewing, and nursing in a 
family consisting of a man and several children. I know numbers 
of women whose lives literally are not worth living; they never 
know what it is to sit down to rest from seven o'clock in the 
morning till eleven at night ; all companionship between husband 
and wife is being killed by the wife’s overwork, and a steady 
disillusionment is creeping into a marriage where a man gets no 
comfort in the home run by an overburdened woman—where, 
indeed, he often has to take a hand with the housework in the 
evenings. What is more, doctors will bear me out when I say 
that many of these women are suffering from the neurasthenia 
inevitable to a life spent in hard work, monotony, and utterly 
without any mental stimulus. These women are largely inarticu- 
late: they do not write to the papers much, nor are they repre- 
sented at conferences. But something, must be done to help 
them, and the first way, I think, of helping them is to find out 


why they cannot get maids to-day, and from this to try to remedy 


the conditions which drive girls into shops, factories, and offices 
79 
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instead of the home. In ten years’ journalism in Labour and 


working-class papers I have been receiving upwards of 1500 
letters per year from women and girls of the employed class, and 
think I can claim a rather unusual knowledge and understand- 
ing of them. Below are the reasons they give for not nt 
domestic service. 

1. They object to being ‘ put on.’ Here, I think, they havea 
real complaint. In upper-class service, as a rule, there is no 
‘putting on’ on the part of the employer, and where many 


servants are kept duties are so carefully arranged and pigeon- 


holed that there is little chance of the slacking of one or the 
overburdening of another. - But there is a decided objection, and 
a fair one, to the tyranny often exhibited by housekeeper, butler 
or cook. Perhaps it will enlighten employers of big staffs to be 
told of really serious slacking on the part of these highly placed 
Servants ; perhaps they do not know how bad is the food often 
given to housemaids, kitchenmaids and between-maids, where the 
catering is left in the hands of cook or housekeeper, and I am sure 
they know nothing of the nagging these lower-placed servants 
have to put up with. Very few upper servants are fit, psycho 
logically, to have authority over others. I found this same thing 
working in Woolwich Arsenal during the war ; I went as over 
looker to a workshop where a working-class woman had previously 
been in authority, and it took me some time to restore confidence 
and tone amongst the women whom she had literally treated 
“like dogs.’ This happens in all big households, and I can only 
urge mistresses to get into closer and more confidential touch 
with their under-servants. Another real grievance in this class 
of service, too, is the undoubted danger of young maids suffering 
from unwelcome attentions at the hands of male servants. ‘I 
could give a number of instances where a girl has been forced to 
submit to them or have her dismissal engineered. 

But it is in the middle-class household that the danger of 
‘ putting on ’ is the most serious, and very difficult to avoid. It 
arises from many causes; the mistress is very often a womat 
unaccustomed to employing others, and perhaps suffering a little 
from a ‘ power complex’; the finances of the home are often 
straitened, and much show has to be made with very little 
money. An amusing instance of this happened to me some time 
ago. I called, with my baby, to have tea with a woman in the 
suburbs. A tiny maid in cap and apron brought in tea—a child 
of about seventeen. She was addressed as ‘ Harris.’ A little 
later, when my baby became fidgety, my hostess rang the bell.’ 
Harris appeared, and was addressed as ‘ Nurse’ and told to take 
baby into the nursery. Piercing cries from the child sent us both’ 
running into the kitchen, where Harris, still in muslin cap and 
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apron, was struggling with.a table full of washing-up at five 
oclock in the afternoon. Later my hostess called some directions 
to ‘Cook’ from the hall—Cook being still little ‘ Harris.’ . This 
business of keeping up appearances makes things very hard for 
the little ‘ general.’ There are many cases to-day where she 
has to keep an eight-roomed house clean, take up tea and hot 
water to every member of the family, have their shoes cleaned 
and breakfast cooked by eight o’clock, do almost all the washing 
and ironing, all the cooking, and in addition wait at table. Ihave 
just taken into my service a capable little girl of nineteen who, 
inher last place, had to keep clean a house of eight rooms, do all 
the washing and ironing, all the cooking, and look after two 
toddlers, taking them out in a perambulator during the afternoon 
todo the household shopping. She never knew what it was to 
sit down from 6,30 a.m, to 11 p.m., and even in the night had a 
baby in bed with her. Many maids in such service, too, tell. me 
of chronic dyspepsia brought on by the way in which they have 
to have their meals ; the family dinner is served in the dining- 
toom, the maid’s is sent at the same time to the kitchen, and then 
the dining-room bell rings for her to hand more vegetables. Her 
meal is either cold or burnt up by. being hurriedly scrambled into 
the oven. It is nothing for a maid to be called to the dining- 
toom or the door six times while she is eating her dinner. Yet 
it would not be difficult to arrange matters so that one or two 
summonses would be enough. Indeed, there seems no valid reason 
why, where only one maid is employed, the family should demand 
table service at all. Personal service, too: cleaning shoes, press- 
ing clothes, running upstairs for handkerchiefs, and so on, are 
things objected to by single-handed maids. These duties bring 
about a sense of injustice which makes willing service very difficult ; 
the girl asks herself, ‘ Why should I wait on her hand and foot 
when she does nothing but read or sew or go out all day long ? ’ 
This may be a wrong attitude, but it is a very common one to-day. 

The next objection is akin to the first one. Girls object to— 

2. ‘ Being at the mercy of an individual.’ This, on the face 
of it, sounds rather absurd ; there are no slavedrivers to-day, we 
tell ourselves. Certainly there is nobody with a whip there to 
beat a girl, but just as certainly she is very much at her mistress’s 
mercy. A neurotic woman can make life very wretched for 
everyone in her house, and it must be remembered that her maid 
is with her most of the day. A mistress who is silent the whole 
day, or who is constantly. grumbling, is very hard to work for. 
So:is one who is always watching her maid, I know a mistress 
who follows her maid into every room, sitting down to watch her 
do.her. job; another woman of my acquaintance, in winter, 


locked the door because her maid came home at 10.30 jnatenth of ro, 
Vor, CIX—No. 647 
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and would not listen to the girl’s explanation that when she left 
her mother’s house she did not know the omnibuses had stopped’ 
running, and therefore had to walk nearly two miles, falling down’ 
twice on the ice. This girl was locked out until 12 o’clock, when, 
apparently thinking she had had a lesson, her mistress let her in 
almost stiff with cold. And there are still mistresses, relics of 
Victorian days, who hand their servants their letters already 
opened, others who put marked coins about to test their honesty, 
or number the biscuits in the biscuit-barrel and the pats of 
butter on the butter-dish. A maid told me recently that she takes 
a minute portion of butter from each butter ball and rolls it up 
again, as she is never allowed butter openly. 

Most of this trouble comes from the fact that these mistresses 
are too ‘class conscious.” They are not, by breeding, of the 
employing class, which has a tradition of responsibility towards 
servants; they are people who have only in this generation 
become employers, and do not know how to manage servants. 
One of them wrote to me last week, saying: ‘ My husband says 
we can now afford a maid. Will you answer these questions, 
please? (1) Will it make her take advantage if I allow her to 
wash her clothes on the same day as mine? (2) Is it necessary 
to cover her bedroom floor in any way? (3) What does one feed 
a maid on? Should she have the scraps left when we have 
finished ?’ It is almost impossible to cope with a mentality of 
that sort, and equally impossible to do anything with the mistress 
who summons her maid to put coal on the fire, turn on the light, 
and who leaves her nightdress to be folded by the maid, with the 
naive explanation : ‘ She is paid for it. It will spoil her if I do 
anything myself.’ 

3. The maids object to the wages paid. Now here, I think, 
the maid usually is being very short-sighted. There are many 
cases, I know, especially in the provinces, where general servants 
get as little as 7s. 6d. a week, and many ‘ generals ’ in the suburbs 
are paid ros., but this raises that difficult question of ‘ social 
service ’ as opposed to wage-earning. The women who pay such 
a wage need help so dreadfully in their homes ; yet often they 
are very poor themselves—wives of bank clerks and school 
teachers, curates, and the like, much of whose money has to go 
in ‘ keeping up appearances.’ I see no solution to their problem, 
except, perhaps, that they should either make the maid ‘ one of 
the family,’ so that its interests are hers, or else that they should 
let a daughter of the house go to a technical school for domestic 
training and then employ her at the wage they offer someone 
else’s daughter. But as a general rule domestic servants’ wages 
are extremely good compared to those of other girls—the waitress, 
for instance, who lives out, on a wage of 15s. and tips. (I wonder 
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how many servants realise that the waitresses they envy have to 
live in common lodging-houses at 6d. to 1s. a night, many of them, 
with all their possessions in a locker ?) The tailoress in a factory 
will get 27s. a week and have to feed, dress, and house herself on 
it; many shop assistants get from 15s. and can only exist by 
living at home, partly on their parents ; and numbers of hair- 
dressing establishment girls tell me that they simply could not 
manage unless they picked up men to give them meals three or 
four times a week. I think the domestic servant who gets 15s. 
a week and all found is one of the luckiest of working girls to-day, 
but her dissatisfaction with her wage comes from not under- 
standing finance at all; she does not realise that her furnished 
bedroom, no matter how sparsely furnished, would cost her ros. 
a week in most cities ; she does not understand that she would 
have to pay 18. 6d. for the meagrest lunch in a restaurant, and 
that, in fact, her food would cost her about 1/. a week if she 
lived out ; nor does she understand that the girl who lives in 
rooms either has to pay about 2s. 6d. a week for laundry or spend 
her Sunday mornings doing it for herself. Many a middle-class 
housewife has said to me, ‘I only wish I had 15s. a week for my 
dress and amusements, as my maid has.’ Certainly very few 
middle-class mistresses can claim as much personal money as 
15s. a week. 

4. They object to the hours of work. Here, again, the sub- 
ject is a very difficult one. Partly it arises from our complex 
lives, where meals have to be at difficult hours to suit business 
members of the family. I should very much have liked to run a 
house in the eighteenth century when the last big meal was at 
about 5 o’clock ; what a splendid long evening before both maids 
and mistresses, for leisure or work! Nowadays duties have to be 
spread out over the day to suit the convenience of the master 
who comes home at 6 or 7 and leaves at 9, the children who go to 
school at 8.30 and return at 4, and only good-tempered co- 
operation between mistress and maid can make this state of things 
any better. Here, again, snobbishness puts heavy burdens on the 
maid. She must be in in the afternoon in cap and apron to answer 
the door to possible callers. Progressive mistresses give their 
maids an hour or so off every afternoon when there is an evening 
dinner to be cleared up, but there are still numbers of girls who 
get only Sunday afternoon free, and others who get out one 
evening a week. I was disgusted a short time ago to see an article 
in a good-class woman’s paper on ‘ How to arrange your maid’s 
day.’ It should have been entitled ‘ Why girls won’t go into 
service.’ The unfortunate maid had her whole day mapped out 
from 6 in the morning till 11 at night, with not more than half 
an hour (spent in eating) to call her own. She had even to put 
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out her mistress’s dress for the evening (though surely women 
_ employing one general servant do not dress for dinner !) and 
carry up hot water to the bedrooms before lunch and dinner 
(surely nobody washes in bedrooms with jugs and basins to-day!) 
Being a practical cook myself, I know that it is impossible to run 
upstairs and act as lady’s maid, lay the table, prepare, cook and 
erve a dinner all at the same moment. It is this attitude—the 
attitude of the woman who complacently says ‘I never soil my 
fingers ’—that is doing so much harm, and such articles as the one 
I have quoted, widely circulated, encourage ignorant mistresses 
in the belief that the ‘ bad old days ’ are still with us, and frighten 
would-be maids into the belief that they are taking on a life of 
tyranny and never-ending toil. 
5. They object to the loneliness of service. The loneliness of 
a general servant in a small house is a thing few people can 
imagine ; she may have a friendly mistress, who will talk to her, 
but that is not ‘ friendship ’ or ‘ comradeship,’ and if her mistress 
is snobbish the unhappy girl has nobody to speak to at all, 
particularly if she is living some distance from home. In my 
correspondence during the past fortnight eleven letters have 
arrived from lonely maids asking me how to break the barriers 
around themselves and other people; their loneliness may be 
gauged from the fact that they have seen some amount of 
sympathy in articles I have written, and long for a touch of 
intimacy even by letter. Amongst these are two letters from 
young maids of sixteen to whom I have had to break the heart- 
rending news that they are pregnant. It is all so understandable: 
lonely, overworked, on their evenings off they pick up the first 
boy who ogles them, and this tragedy is the result. This loneli- 
ness explains why so many girls go into service in hotels, institu- 
tions, and service flats; there they have the companionship of 
other girls during their work and leisure times. For this reason, 
although I know the urgent need for maids in one- and two- 
servant households, I always advise mothers who write to me 
to put their girls into institutional rather than private service, 
always feeling a traitor to over-driven housewives when I do so! 
I am not sure that living as one of the family would always 
prevent this loneliness. Many girls do not like to have meals 
with and share the family life, but possibly the Council for the 
Social Welfare of Women and Girls, when it gets more funds, 
will be able to help by forming clubs for domestic servants. But, 
that will take a long time; the question I am next coming to; 
the question of status, is so much against the domestic servant. 
I advised a maid of mine, a fairly well-educated girl who could 


type quite well and spoke French passably, having won a ~ 


scholarship for a secondary school when she was a child, to join 
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a club in London, but she was told by the secretary that if the 
‘other members (shop assistants mostly) knew she was a domestic 
servant they would boycott her. 

6. They object to the ‘degraded’ status of domestic service. 
How it has come about that a domestic servant is looked down 
upon by almost every other worker is a fact that eludes my under- 
standing, but it is none the less true that the girls suffer severely 
from it. ‘ My young man has a sister in a shop,’ wrote a parlour- 
maid to me last week, ‘ and she says she won’t speak to me if he 
takes me home because he is disgracing the family by going 
about with a “skivvy.”’ This is a fairly common state of 
things; the factory girl who spends all her life putting paper 
round soap or sewing buttons on trousers considers her brother 
degraded by courting a girl who can cook, clean, and do the 
thousand and one skilled jobs a maid performs. In my experience 
Ihave found perhaps half a dozen young men who actually begged 
their girls to go into service, partly in order to be ‘safe,’ and 
partly so that they might be trained for marriage, but these are 
very unusual. The average young man will do anything rather 
than admit to his friends that his girl is in service. This to some 
extent explains the very inferior type of girls attracted by it ; 
you have only to watch the girls passing through the doors of one 
of the less good servants’ agencies to notice this. Of course, 
institutions are perhaps somewhat to blame ; girls slightly men- 
tally deficient are considered eligible only for domestic training, 
and in certain charitable institutions the girls who have become 
unmarried mothers are compelled to go into service as a condition 
of receiving help for their babies. What the institutions intend, 
of course, is to make sure that mentally or morally weak girls 
will be in a safer environment in service than if living in lodgings 
and working in a more public capacity, but in effect they make 
domestic service into a refuge for incapables in these cases, and 
lower its status generally. 

7. Lastly, it is a very serious objection to domestic service 
that it is one of the few trades which are not insured against 
unemployment. The farm labourer is disappearing from the 
land and the domestic servant from the home for much the same 
reason—they dare not take on a class of work when dismissal 
from it means, not a varying period of unemployed time on the 
‘dole,’ but absolute dependence or destitution. Again and again 
girls have told me that they will not go into service, be dismissed 
at a moment’s notice, perhaps, at the whim of an employer, and 
then have to live on the charity of friends, exhaust their savings, 
or be on the streets. 

There is very much, of course, to be said on the side of the 
mistress. The girls entering domestic service to-day are astonish- 
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ingly incompetent—‘ astonishingly ’ so when one considers the 
really excellent domestic training provided by many elementary 
and central schools ; they have little or no home training. . Their 
mothers work out of the home now, in so many cases, and are not 
there to teach their daughters, who live in a two- or three-roomed 
home in a perpetual scramble ; there is no routine, no training, 
very little cooking. Cooked meats, fish and chips bought from 
the shop—these are the foods they are used to. I have met 
numbers of girls who could not make a cup of tea or fry a sausage. 
The work of the home is rushed over by a tired mother in the 
evenings after her day in the factory ; the washing is ‘ dabbed 
out,’ as they call it, on Sundays. Even when the mother does 
not go out to work the housing difficulty, which mixes sleeping 
apartments with the kitchen and living-room, does not give a 
girl a good impression of housewifery, which seems a rushed and 
muddled and harassed business to her. It is no wonder that she 
chooses the comparative peace and order of the factory or the 
office. But when girls from such homes go into service they have 
everything to learn. Many of them have never even sat down 
toa table for a meal in their lives, and their manners cannot help 
but be rough and uncouth, 

Mistresses complain, too, of the lack of intelligence of many 
working girls. The criticism levelled at them is that they can do 
things by rote, but. never seem able to do the little extra thing 
that means so much in a home. They are taught, for instance, 
when cleaning out a room, to do floor, furniture, pictures and so 
on, but the piano is left dusty! This isa fair criticism, but not 
a criticism of the girls so much as of their education, which still 
tends too much to the production of sheep-like obedience, and 
not enough to the encouragement of individual effort. Individual 
effort, in a class of fifty children, is apt to be very embarrassing 
to the teacher! So we get these girls—apparently stupid, really 
unaroused. 

Another very fair criticism is that they seem entirely to lack 
the spirit of service. Everywhere we hear employers deploring 
the passing of the ‘ old school’ of domestic servants who would 
give their lives for their employers. I have myself often been 
almost appalled at the way domestic servants have treated me; 
they have done everything except be rude to me! But after.a 
great deal of suffering from this trouble I have come to the con- 
clusion that half the fault is the maid’s and half the mistress’s. 
We forget that these girls are growing daily more ‘ class conscious,’ 
considering the employer almost as a natural enemy—as, perhaps, 
he was once. They do not fear us any longer, so they do not do 
their work well on the old score. of terror, and they have not yet 
learnt to trust.us. Some of us have learnt to serve well these girls 
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we employ in our homes, and they take it all for granted: as one 
girl put it to me, when I pointed out that there was no reciprocity 
in our relations, ‘ Well, I’m getting a bit of my own back.’ They 
have not yet learnt to serve us from the ethical point of view, and 
the only thing is to be patient with them. Then I think we are 
apt to judge them too much by our own standards; many of 
them do not mean to be bad mannered, but simply know no 
better. Often, too, I have forgotten that it is unfair to give too 
much freedom to a young, uneducated, untrained girl. It is 
surely implicit in a contract where one pays wages and another 
receives them that work should be well done without the need of 
interference from the employer. But I have found that these 
girls do not know that! They need the leading-rein almost 
indefinitely, and will need it until education improves very 
greatly. 

- If domestic routine could be altered, if snobbishness could 
be cut out, if girls’ clubs could be formed in every district, if 
educated girls could be attracted to service and thus raise its 
status, and if domestic servants could be made to realise that 
they literally are one of the most vitally important bodies of 
workers to-day, I think the problem of domestic service would 
be solved. 

LEONORA MURRAY. 
(Leonora Eyles.) 
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OLD HARROW DAYS 


I 


Books on our great schools continue to be written. Harrow has 
had its historian in Mr. Thornton, but of late years several 
additions to. that chronicle have been made—Dean Merivale’s 
autobiography, the lives of Montagu Butler and of Edward Bowen, 
and many reminiscences, of which not the least interesting were 
those of Mr. J. G. Cotton Minchin, whose title I have ventured to 
borrow for this paper. It is tempting to dwell again on the old 
story, on the small beginnings of the school, its growing prosperity, 
on the long dynasties of Drurys and of Butlers, and not least on 
one’s own memories of fifty years ago. 

The Harrow of Tudor and Stuart days must have been a place 
of singular beauty, for all ‘ the deepe and dirtie loathsome soyle’ 
which every football player knows. John Lyon chose his site with 
skill, and the century which followed him saw his foundation 
making its way to usefulness and fame. When Thomas Brian, 
‘much of a gentleman,’ and ‘ void of all pedantry so often met 
with among pedagogues,’ brought to an end in 1731 the master- 
ship which he had held for forty years, the school was prospering 
as it had never prospered before. Over 140 boys had been 
gathered there, many of them children in Dames’ houses. Two 
assistant-masters had been appointed. The magnificent Duke of 
Chandos had watched over them all from Canons; his young 
kinsman Rodney was for a time a Harrow boy. The old school 
buildings under the older spire had long been a conspicuous 
feature on the hilltop where Charles II. had advised his divines to 
look for the Visible Church. And by ancient custom a silver 
arrow worth 3/. was shot for at the Harrow butts by ‘ youths of 
that free school, in archery habits.’ Mr. Brian’s successor, who 
married his daughter, unhappily allowed these traditions to 
decline. He lived for some time, the governors tell us, ‘a dis- 
orderly, drunken, idle life,’ and he at last took the opportunity of 
an Easter holiday to disappear. But Dr. Thackeray, who became 
headmaster in 1746, bred in Eton traditions, and, like Brian, a 
King’s College man, rebuilt the fortunes of the school upon a 
solider foundation. ‘ Of a very graceful and portly stature, of a 
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most humane and candid disposition,’ Dr. Thackeray. was privi- 
leged to have sixteen children, one of whom in turn had fifteen and 
another twelve. The most famous of the headmaster’s great- 

ms must have been as rich in cousins as in gifts of mind. 
But his family ties did not prevent Dr. Thackeray from rendering 
valuable and uninterrupted service. And) when he gave place to 
Dr. Sumner, and numbers rose to 250, the future of Harrow seemed 
to be assured. 

But the vicissitudes of those days were by no means over. On 
Sumner’s death in 1771 Samuel Parr was the popular candidate 
for the succession. The son of a Jacobite doctor in Harrow, but 
destined to be conspicuous both as pedagogue and as Whig, Parr 
had refused to be an apothecary and had found his vocation as an 
assistant of Sumner. The boys of those days more than once 
claimed a right to a voice in the appointment of their headmaster, 
and young Lord Wellesley took part, as a child of eleven, in the 
riot which championed the cause of Dr. Parr. The rebels wrote to 
inform the governors that ‘ the senior scholars, as the voice of the 
whole school,’ protested against the appointment of some person 
from Eton, ‘ contrary to the manifest desire of each of us.’ By 
the irony of circumstance the best-known youngster in this anti- 
Eton protest was punished by being taken from Harrow and sent 
to Eton instead. His brother Arthur followed him there; so 
narrowly did the playing-fields of Harrow miss the glory of 
winning Waterloo. The governors, undeterred by the boys’ dis- 
approval, appointed Benjamin Heath headmaster at the age of 
thirty-two. And Parr, carrying off with him such followers as 
he could muster, proceeded to start a rival school at Stanmore, 
where his energy and learning, his eccentricities, his temper, his 
devotion to his pipe and his encouragement of fisticuffs among his 
pupils, added character and colour to the education he purveyed. 

With Dr. Heath and the Drurys a new chapter opened in 
Harrow history. Heath came from Exeter, then still one of the 
greatest trading centres of the West, where his father, a well- 
known citizen and lawyer, had been a book-collector from his 
boyhood up. His brother George became headmaster of Eton. 
And his sister Louisa married Joseph Drury, then an assistant- 
master at Harrow and destined to succeed to the headmaster’s 
place. The Drurys are the only family who can compare with the 
Butlers in their long influence over the fortunes of the school. 
Joseph Drury, once, it is said, a chorister in Westminster Abbey 
of humble means but long’ descent, was offered an assistant- 
mastership by Sumner at nineteen, before he had taken a degree 
at Cambridge. He entered on his task in 1770 with half a guinea 
in his pocket, and paid for the university education of his younger 
brother Mark. Handsome, vigorous, industrious and kindly 
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Joseph Drury soon made way. He was a hard worker. When 
tempted over to the Grove, to listen to Mrs. Sheridan’s singing, he 
would atone for the indulgence by sitting up to work at night.’ 


He succeeded Dr. Heath as headmaster, while’ still a young man,’ 


in 1785, and he gathered'some famous pupils about him. Harrow. 
for a moment ‘rivalled’ Eton in numbers and outshone Eton 
in fashion. ‘The school was rich in future statesmen. Lord 
Althorp, Lord Goderich, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, Sir 
Robert Peel were boys under Dr. Drury between 1790 and 1805, 
Spencer Perceval, another Harrow Prime Minister, romantic only 
in his death, was of rather earlier date. And one other pupil of 
those years outshone them all. ‘ There goes Byron,” said Mrs. 
Drury once to her daughter, pointing to a handsome boy lounging 
in the street—‘ there goes Byron, like a ship'in a storm, without 
rudder or compass.’ The tradition that Byron was something of 
a bully seems to be established too well to be doubted. At the 
same time there is evidence that he sometimes punished bullying 
in other boys. But the young bully or rebel of those years, if he 
rarely knew his lessons, and if his play in the first cricket match 
with Eton brought him little fame, learned to love Harrow well 
before he left it : 


My eyes admire, my heart adores thee still. 


And he did not fail to recall his old headmaster as ‘ the best and 
worthiest friend ’ whom he had ever known. 

Dr. Drury’s brother Mark followed him to Harrow and became 
housemaster there to Robert Peel. He stood for the headmaster- 
ship against Dr. George Butler. The candidates tied, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had to give a casting-vote. But Mark 
Drury gave generous support in anxious days to the new Head. 
Dr. Drury’s son Harry, though also disappointed in his hopes of 
the headmastership, had a house at Harrow for forty years, and 
proved himself, if a nephew’s testimony may be trusted, ‘ the 
great genius and pillar of the school.’ And the Doctor’s grandson, 
Benjamin Heath Drury, a housemaster later, carried on the family 
traditions to the end of 1863. But with the appointment of Dr. 
George Butler in 1805 the reign of a new dynasty began. Byron 
was naturally a supporter of the Drurys, and, not to be outdone 
by Wellesley, he protested noisily against Dr. Butler’s election. 
The protest reached the dimensions of a riot, and it is said that a 
train of gunpowder was actually laid in a passage through which 
the new headmaster had to pass. But both then and in some 
difficult years which followed, when reforms brought angry 
opposition with them, when the school, headed by the monitors; 
struck, paraded the streets for days with cries of rebellion and 
blocked the London Road with chains, Dr. Butler stood firm and 
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overcame the storm. Byron atoned later for his violent opinions. 
And a younger generation learned to appreciate their ruler’s 
magnanimity and strength. 
.., Dean Merivale has ventured the opinion that. in. classics 
George Butler was ‘nowhere.’ But Dr, Parr, in enumerating 
once the most illustrious Grecians of his day, placed Porson first, 
Butler third, and himself in between. Butler was,also a musician 
anda linguist, a rider, a skater, a fencer, a swimmer, In his 
seventieth year he plunged into a half-frozen river and pulled 
out a young woman who was trying to drown. And the little 
wiry figure, with the keen eyes and the white powdered hair, 
conveyed a sense of self-restraint and dignity of nature which 
even schoolboys could feel and understand. I have no space to 
dwell on Dr. George Butler’s headmastership,.. In spite of early 
troubles, he ruled Harrow successfully for four and twenty years. 
He restored discipline and order. Like his son, he spent most 
liberally on improving the school property. He maintained 
vigorously the old classical traditions, 

Mathematics were limited to a book of Euclid lightly glanced at by 
the Sixth Form once a week; arithmetic, like writing, was taken for 
granted. Algebra was unknown. 


Religious instruction, as Charles Merivale recalled it, counted for 
little more than arithmetic, 


I was once set, with ten or twelve other boys, to learn by heart the 
collect ‘ Lighten our darkness’ on occasion of some undiscovered peca- 
dillo—but I positively declare that was the only fragment of religious 
instruction I received from my tutor in seven years. 


French teaching was no. better. The French master, another 
witness tells us, ‘lived the life of a dog.’ And the classical 
tradition, even under masters like Harry Drury and Benjamin 
Kennedy, must have been as inelastic as elsewhere, if it involved 
perpetually repeating the rule for, émeadjmep, a ‘weird and 
dreadful’ rule of syntax six lines long, which no boy of that 
generation was ever known to say correctly, though many had to 
write it out a hundred or a thousand times. Dr. George Butler 
may have had his formalities and austerities, as when he asked 
poor little Anthony Trollope whether it was possible that Harrow 
could be disgraced by so disreputably dirty a small boy. But he 
won great honour and respect ; and he founded a connexion with 
the school for generations too close and dear to be forgotten, 
which after the lapse of a century and a. quarter is, happily, 
unbroken still. 

Two. of Dr. Drury’s. grandsons, Charles. Merivale. and. his 
brilliant elder brother Herman, were among.the most conspicuous 
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scholars of Dr. Butler’s day. Thé Dean of Ely, as Charles Merivale 
became, has told us how he entered Harrow at the age of niné, 
and was deputed, as ‘lag’ of the school, to be up at seven, 
standing in his uncle Harry Drury’s archway and watching the 
headmaster’s house, to give warning when that dignitary emerged 
from his front door. He has told us also how on gloomy winter 
mornings each master would carry his own wax taper up to school, 
and how a single faggot, blazing for five minutes in the ‘ mon- 
strous chimney,’ alone served to warm the big schoolroom and 
‘to suck up the damps of parting night.’ He has recalled the 
extraordinary gifts of Harry Drury, with his large house and his 
great class of sixty or seventy boys—a big, stalwart man, genial 
but terrible, with an enormous capacity for work and a rare 
quality of inspiring others. Drury fell afterwards on evil days, 
spent too lavishly on book-collecting, lost money, health and 
power. But in his best years he was a great figure at Harrow, 
and, more than that, ‘one of Nature’s great men.’ Charles 
Merivale, a shy boy at first, attained to school celebrity, though 
not to such fame in scholarship as his brother Herman. He bore 
cheerfully the hardships of Harrow life, but their severity he 
could not deny. ‘ The neglect of the boys in my time was beyond 
anything that, on looking back, seems possible.’ He played at 
Lord’s in 1824, in an eleven which included two future prelates, 
Charles Wordsworth and Richard Trench. A third ecclesiastic, 
Henry Manning, then ‘a handsome, well-mannered, but mightily 
affected boy,’ was among Merivale’s intimate friends. And a 
fourth, Archbishop Sutton, remained for ever in his memory for 
tipping Herman, then captain of the school, two sovereigns on his 
confirmation. The tip was spent on Heber’s edition of Szlius 
Italicus, an unusual purchase for a Harrow boy. 

Dr. George Butler's rule at Harrow ended in 1829. His son 
and successor Montagu was not born till 1833. And in the thirty 
years which separate the two headmasters from each other, the 
school had fresh vicissitudes to face. Neither Dr. Longley nor 
Dr. Christopher Wordsworth was quite successful in maintaining 
its repute. Longley’s kindly and easy good-nature seems to have 
been ruthlessly exploited by the boys. Dr. Wordsworth found 
the discipline thoroughly relaxed, and his efforts to restore it did 
not add for the moment to the popularity of the school. Numbers 
fell alarmingly. They were down to seventy in 1844. Even the 
Peels began to go to Eton. It was high time for Sir Robert to 
suggest a canonry at Westminster for a headmaster who was to 
find happier opportunities of success elsewhere. Dr. Vaughan 
took up no easy burden. But he proved, as all the world knows, 
more than equal to his task. There are few finer figures to be 
found in the records of nineteenth-century schoolmasters, or 
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indeed in the records of the English Church. The strongest 
testimony to Dr. Arnold’s great endowments is the quality of the 

whom he sent out into the world, The dearest of Vaughan’s 
own pupils has dwelt on the sense of power which the headmaster 
conveyed, on his brilliant scholarship, his penetrating insight, his 
tare combination of gentleness and strength. -And Vaughan on 
his side soon came to regard with deep affection the boy whom he 
was training to step into his place. 

Montagu Butler was still delicate when he entered his uncle 
William Oxenham’s house in 1846. From that kindly, eccentric, 
‘disorderly ’ man—‘ Billy’s ’’ oaths were a survival of the richly- 
garnished speech of an older generation—Montagu could count 
ona warm welcome. From Vaughan and others he was to receive 
a great deal more. Few boys can have had happier schooldays. 
He was all his life fortunate in friends. The school was growing 
in prosperity. Vaughan raised its numbers to 438 before he left, 
and gathered some very able men about him. Young Butler’s 
contemporaries included scholars of distinction, not least the 
brilliant and erratic Blayds, and many boys destined for celebrity 
in life. Few perhaps stood closer to him for many years than two 
Liberal politicians, Lord Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan, 
though with Trevelyan it was at first the hero-worship of a small 
boy for an all-conquering head of the school. ‘I greatly doubt,’ 
said Sir George long after, ‘ whether he knew me by sight ; and, 
indeed, I was not much to look at.’ Butler’s companions noted 
his inborn, spontaneous kindliness, his transparent freedom from 
pettiness, selfishness, conceit, his intense joyous interest in the 
beauty of the world about him. He shook off his delicacy, took 
prize after prize, including the famous Gregory Scholarship, the 
tenure of which his father immediately proposed to cut down 
from six years to four. He spoke freely in debates. He played 
games, says a faithful admirer, ‘ to perfection.’ At’any rate, at 
cricket he was an exceptionally reliable point. As head of the 
school he did more perhaps than any boy to exorcise the spirit of 
disloyalty and turbulence which had showed itself too often at 
Harrow. ‘ He has been for the last year,’ wrote Dr. Vaughan to 
his father, ‘ everything to me.’ To part with him, in 1851, was 
‘one of the severest pangs.’ 

I do not know that I ever saw so happy a combination of ability and 
industry, firmness and courtesy, power of ruling and willingness to obey, 
asinhim. You may imagine what it has been to me to have such qualities 
as these united in the Head of my House, and of the School. Where am 
I to look for the like again ? 

In his last year he determined to play against Eton. But, unlike 
most public school boys of our day, he*had to plead hard with 
his parents, in a pressing but whimsical letter, for leave to be in 
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the eleven at all. His argument or his humour prevailed, most 
fortunately for the fortunes of the school. For he. did more 
perhaps than any other boy to win the match at Lord’s that year. 

At Cambridge these triumphs were repeated. Prizes and 
scholarships poured in. ‘ Taking a financial view of the matter,’ 
Montagu wrote’to his father, who had become Dean of Peter- 
borough in 1842, ‘ you will observe that you are now free of your 
unworthy son.’ Wherever he went, affection and success hung 
round him. His reputation, says one, ‘threw all our existi 
experience into the shade.’ He was Senior Classic and Fellow of 
Trinity ‘at the very first moment ’ that he could be. When he 
spoke at the Union, you could ‘hear a pin drop’ : it is true this 
was a sister's view. He had great gifts as a speaker always, a 
graceful, finished eloquence, an unfailing memory, an 
wit. His speeches at Harrow as headmaster were for yearsia 
delight. But few happier instances of his readiness occur to one 
than the little speech in which, as a governor in old age, after 
hearing his son ‘ Jim’ deliver the Latin Contio for the first time 
in the new pronunciation, he remonstrated gently against ‘ the 
publichouse touch ’ of a word like oblivisci. At his best he had 
no superior among the occasional speakers of his day, and there 
can be little doubt that he would have won fame and success in 
the House of Commons. In early years his dream was to go into 
Parliament, and he served as private secretary to a Minister fora 
time. But he decided on taking Orders, came back to Trinity as 
a tutor, and brought with him his sweetness and gaiety of temper, 
his generous hospitality, his power to teach. There must have 
been some very special quality which drew men to him. One 
observer, Charles Merivale, notes his ‘sympathetic tenderness,’ 
Another, George Young, speaks of the ‘ happiness running out of 
every corner of his face.’ His talk and letters then, as always, 
overflowed with humour. And no one would have enjoyed more 
than he the story of young George Trevelyan—he was only thirteen 
and Butler was still a freshman at Trinity—taking his illustrious 
uncle to hang about the doorsteps of the deanery at Peterborough, 
on the bare chance that the phoenix might appear. Macaulay 
soon learned to know and to value the Dean’sson. And to Butler, 
Macaulay’s eloquent and lofty pride in England made all his life 
an irresistible appeal. 

In 1859 Montagu Butler was appointed Headmaster of Harrow, 
the first Harrovian ever appointed, at the age of twenty-six. It 
was, as Henry Sidgwick wrote, ‘ a tremendous load ’ for so young 
aman. But Dr. Vaughan had been only two years older when 
appointed. Dr. Wordsworth had been thirty, Dr. George Butler 
thirty-one. Several of the school staff had known him in his 
boyhood, and their goodwill was already secured. Vaughan’s 
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colleagues included some admirable scholars, and, though Mr. 
Matthew Arnold found Vaughan himself ‘ brutally ignorant,’ 
the most remarkable of these colleagues were Vaughan’s nominees. 
B. F. Westcott and F. Rendall had both been Senior Classics. 
‘Tommy ’ Steel had been Second Classic and Twentieth Wrangler. 
G. F. Harris had been Third Classic, F. W. Farrar and Edward 
Bowen Fourth, Benjamin Drury Ninth. It was from Cambridge 
chiefly that Harrow scholarship came. But A. G. Watson and 
E. H. Bradby were First Class Oxford men. John Smith, a rare, 
unworldly figure, ‘tried by more than common sorrows, and 
upborne by more than common faith,’ exercised an influence 
which few scholars could command. And the finest of that fine 
generation took the young headmaster to their hearts. Westcott, 
aman of genius, regarded by some of his colleagues as a recluse 
and a dreamer, imposed on by boys whom he found it difficult to 
manage, and by tradesmen whose probity and prices it never 
occurred to him to doubt, found in Butler a chief who could 
appreciate his ‘ vast and varied knowledge,’ his noble simplicity, 
his ‘ fresh and awakening thoughts.’ He became on almost every 
point of taste and feeling a confidential friend. Farrar, who had 
exerted himself to secure Butler’s election, brought his vigour, his 
eloquence and his enthusiasm. Farrar’s ‘mental sympathies 
were simply boundless,’ says one observer who sat under him in 
boyhood. ‘ He lived and moved and had his being in poetry,’ 
says another, George Russell, who always blessed the day they 
met. ‘ He taught us to love what was beautiful in literature, art 
and nature.’ And he would use every resource of sympathy and 
thetoric, of sarcasm and sternness, to make boys feel ashamed 
of being ignorant or dull. To these distinguished men Butler 
soon added more. Jebb came for a time as composition master, 
and others only less supreme in scholarship than he. Edward 
Young, who became Headmaster of Sherborne ; James Robertson, 
who passed on to rule at Haileybury—‘ a man,’ wrote Dr. Temple 
once, ‘ who brings a blessing with him wherever he goes’; H. G. 
Hart, who was afterwards a well-loved head at Sedbergh ; 
Bosworth Smith, ‘so true, so sympathetic, so loyal, so affec- 
tionate’ ; G. H. Hallam, happily still with us—‘ what a brother- 
hood we were ! ’ wrote Butler : all these and others also were little 
less than disciples and something more than friends. 

Butler made his masters’ meetings a reality, though some of 
the veterans, set in their opinions, were not easily handled by a 
Head of twenty-six. He was thought to be at times too lenient 
to their peculiarities. But his never-failing humour came to his 
relief. He invited the freest interchange of opinions. He often 
deferred to his subordinates. He never resented opposition. 
He never remembered bad temper or personal attacks. But 
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when he thought insistence necessary, he did not give way. He 
carried through Mr. Beresford Hope’s unfortunate plan for a new 
speech-room, to the undisguised regret of most of his colleagues, 
* May the shadow of Mr. Beresford Hope,’ writes one, ‘ never again: 
intrude between my loyalty and your good will!’ In 1878 he 
even went so far as to warn the governors that he would: be 
driven to resign if they accepted a proposal made by a colleague, 
on whose judgment he generally relied, to found a scholarship for 
modern studies from which divinity was excluded.. But generally 
his strength and kindliness broke down opposition, and as the 
years went by his authority became almost irresistible. He was 
always quick to share the interests of his colleagues. When 
Bosworth Smith embarked on the Life of Lord Lawrence, Butler, 
though he feared for him the risks of overwork, rejoiced that any 
member of his staff should emerge ‘ from the local and the purely 
scholastic,’ and became ‘ in a true sense a national man.’ When 
Edward Bowen proposed to stand for Parliament, and governors 
looked askance at this departure, Butler’s humour and sympathy 
rose to the occasion. The ambition itself was of value. It 

showed that a man’s mind was not sunk in routine. Would to 
God ali the Lord’s people were prophets! ‘ O utinam a large and 
increasing number of my colleagues were possible M.Ps.’ But, , 
no doubt, it eased the situation when Bowen, a Radical of those 

days, gave his candidature up. 

Butler took over a prosperous school from Dr. Vaughan, not 
free from grave faults, but full of promising material. There 
were scholars and athletes of distinction in it, two Hamiltons, two 
Ridleys, two even more celebrated Walkers, and bishops, judges, 
statesmen of a later day.. We have a note in Butler’s Life from, 
Jowett praising the scholarship of young Matthew Ridley, and 
promising to do all he could at Balliol for Harrow boys. We have 
glimpses in those early days of the young headmaster in difficult 
moments, and in lighter moments too, standing in pouring rain to 
hold an umbrella over Lord Palmerston, as the old Prime Minister, 
laid the foundation-stone of the Vaughan Library, writing the 
merriest of letters on his engagement to one who was to prove to 
him a never-failing source of inspiration and delight, presiding at 
his own dinner-table with a perfection of manner which Lord 
Chesterfield might have envied, winning the heart of an athletic 
colleague by measuring out on his study floor the 20 feet which 
the new-comer had lately jumped in the ’Varsity sports. An 
impartial visitor from Cambridge, who found the Harrow boys 
honest, vigorous, industrious fellows, the masters often over- 
worked, the masters’ wives the pleasantest people—refined, 
high-minded and amiable as aunts—has put on record his impres- 
sion of the headmaster in 1869. He found him startlingly young 
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in appearance, clear, pure, unclouded in mind, heroic in his 
industry and purpose, singularly tactful in his dealings with 
‘others, but apt to overawe the boys. Of these early years, 1866, 
when Randall Davidson was one of a memorable company, 
seemed to Butler the annus mirabilis of his time ; 1873~74 was 
another period of triumph, with S. G. Hamilton and A. D. Godley 
as protagonists in scholarship ; 1879-80, with Pember and Mac- 
namara carrying all before them, was a third. And Senior 
Classics like Walter Leaf came in between. 

' Butler himself was an indefatigable worker. He was form- 
master, teacher, administrator, financier. He had no school 
bursar to help him, and no regular secretary till he had been 
headmaster for over twenty years. He was the head of a great 
establishment, a very large houseful of boys. He was ungrudging 
asa correspondent and unwearied asa host. He was the ruler of 
alittle kingdom, for the town and its interests were largely in his 
hands. He gave close personal attention to the progress, the 
compositions, the private needs or shortcomings of innumerable 
pupils. He overworked himself, in fact, steadily for years, and 
suffered often from insufficient sleep. In educational matters his 
range of interests, though not without its limitations, was both 
large and liberal. He insisted on the teaching of science at 
Harrow, and paid for science prizes out of his own pocket. He 
brought John Farmer and his music to the school ; Farmer’s own 
humour, character and enthusiasm did the rest. He collected 
money and built new buildings on the Hill, strangely tolerant, 
some thought, of their intolerable appearance. It was the age 
when Keble College was created at Oxford, when Balliol and 
Exeter were unhappily rebuilt. He founded the Harrow Mission. 
He raised the Tercentenary Fund. Of his means he gave to every 
Harrow object unstintingly and on the most generous scale. He 
loved the old classical ways, and continued to his latest hour to be 
arare and finished scholar. But he founded fearlessly the Modern 
Side, which has long since eclipsed its ancient rival. He insisted 
on a superannuation system—to the disgust of some short- 
sighted parents and of many idle boys. He insisted on the 
governors’ demand for the sanitary inspection of the boarding- 
houses—to the disgust of some housemasters ; how necessary it 
was, some of my own contemporaries will remember. He also 
dared to lay his hand on the Ark of the Covenant, and proposed to 
relegate the Lord’s match to the holidays, as had been the custom 
before 1855. But even F. Ponsonby and I. D. Walker shared this 
startling view. He preached regularly in chapel, sermons of fine 
quality. He was a divine of great distinction, alike in personal 
character and in intellectual powers. No Churchman of his day 
was better fitted for high office, even the highest office, in the 
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Church, for he had vision, statesmanship and courage, and the 
widest understanding in the government of men. It is a grave 
slur on the Church patronage of the Victorian era that year after 
year preferment worthy of him passed him by. But Dr. Butler 
will always be best remembered as a teacher and a friend, In 
early days it is said of him he was more feared than loved among 
the younger boys. But when his boys reached the upper sixth 
and began to know him as a teacher, awe quickly melted: in 
affection. They found a new charm in their lessons, They 
began to understand what scholarship meant. They learned to 
know that the dignified and alarming figure, with the precise 
emphatic utterance, the grave and rather distant courtesy of their 
early days, was the most human and kindliest of companions, 
abounding in playfulness, tenderness and fun, only anxious to 
share with them the joys.and treasures of his knowledge, only 
anxious to inspire them with sympathies as wide and lasting as 
his own. 
CHARLES. MALLET. 


(To be continued.) 
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A PIG-TALE FOR MANDARINS 


An episode connected with the Falkland Islands battle between 
Admiral Sir Doveton Sturdee’s cruiser squadron and Admiral 
von’ Spee’s squadron after its victory at Coronel has not been 
recorded in public print, but its humorous features are too 
precious to remain in oblivion in forgotten files. 

It will be recalled that during the engagement von Spee ordered 
his light cruisers to try to escape by virtue of their speed. In 
this attempt only one was successful, the Dresden, and it was 
some considerable time before the Glasgow and Kent were able 
to run her down and sink her on March 14, 1915, at Juan Fer- 
nandez. When finally demolished, a number of prisoners were 
made, and among them was a pig, captured by a petty officer of 
the Glasgow. Apparently the pig had been a pet in the Dresden, 
and the petty officer sought and obtaired the consent of his 
captain to keep the pig on board asa prizeof war. The pig found 
its new surroundings entirely congenial, and rapidly installed 
itself as the pet of the Glasgow, on board which it remained 
until the end of the commission. 

Some little time after the pig’s transfer the petty officer was 
drafted to another ship, but the pig remained in the Glasgow as 
her mascot. About eighteen months after the Juan Fernandez 
engagement the Glasgow proceeded to Portsmouth to pay off, 
and here the story begins. 

The captain of the Glasgow was in a quandary, for he did not 
know how to deal with the pig; he was aware, generally, of 
regulations relating to the importation of livestock, and realised 
that instructions were necessary unless he ordered the pig’s 
destruction. Such a course would have led to considerable 
feeling on board, since the pig was a universal favourite. So he 
signalled to the Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, explaining 
that he had on board 'a pig, captured from the cruiser Dresden 
at Juan Fernandez on March 14, 1915—some eighteen months 
previously. The pig had not been in contact with any other 
swine throughout the whole period, so would it be in order to 
land the pig? The Commander-in-Chief signalled in reply that 
the question was not one he could answer without reference to 
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the Admiralty, and in all probability it would have to be referred 
also to the. Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Pending the 
necessary: inquiries, the captain of the Glasgow should retain the 
pig on board in isolation from other livestock. 

The Commander-in-Chief wrote to the Admiralty accordingly, 
setting out the facts as reported and asking for instructions, 
The Admiralty, as surmised, replied to the effect that the question 
at issue was one for the determination of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, but the necessary inquiry was being made, 
on the receipt of which a further communication would be sent 
to Portsmouth. 

‘The Ministry of Agriculture then wrote at some length, 


explaining for the information of the Lords Commissioners of the: 


Admiralty that the importation of swine from foreign parts was 
strictly governed by the Diseases of Animals Act, 1896 (59 & 60 
Vict. c. 15). In accordance with that statute swine from foreign 
parts could only be landed in the United Kingdom on certain 
areas prescribed in the schedule to the aforesaid Act, and un- 
fortunately Portsmouth was not a ‘ prescribed area.’ In the 
somewhat special circumstances of the case, however, the 


Ministry were prepared for the purpose of this pig, and this pig 


only, to prescribe an area on the Portsmouth jetty for the 
temporary accommodation of the pig in question, where it could 
pass the necessary quarantine period. They regretted that the 


undisputed fact that the pig had not been in contact with any: 


other swine for the last eighteen months did not render nugatory 
the provisions of the Act quoted. To put the matter in order 


the Ministry would send two inspectors to Portsmouth, one an’ 


expert in quarantine arrangements and the other competent to 
map a proper area. 


The two inspectors duly arrived and mapped a spot on the 
north-west corner of the jetty, showing the area to be prescribed » 


for this pig, and this pig only. The map was then transmitted 
by the Ministry to the Admiralty and forwarded by the Lords 


Commissioners to the Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, for the”. 
issue of the necessary instructions. On receipt of the instructions” 
the captain of the Glasgow arranged for the disembarkation of 


the pig on the area prescribed, and for its suitable protection and 
isolation by means of barbed wire and similar precautions against 
contamination with other livestock. The captain of the Glasgow 
was much relieved, since the presence of the pig on board was 
delaying matters ; and amid affectionate farewells the pig was 
duly installed on the area prescribed. 

But the general business of paying-off by this time was 
completed, and the proper feeding of the pig and its protection 
from contamination with other livestock gave rise to increasing 
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difficulties. The captain of the Glasgow was greatly worried until 
hemet the captain of Whale Island, who told him that he had 
recently started a piggery on Whale Island, and would willingly 
add the pig from the Glasgow to it. A signal was again made to 
the Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, pointing out the difficulties 
of looking after the pig on the area prescribed for it on the jetty, 
in-view of other pressing business and shortage of staff— 
difficulties which were likely to increase before the quarantine 
period was over. The signal went on to report the provisional 
arrangement made with the captain of Whale Island if the transfer 
to Whale Island was authorised. The signal in reply indicated 
that, as the present arrangement had been made between the 
Admiralty and the Ministry of Agriculture, it would be necessary 
that any deviation from it should be sanctioned by the same 
authorities—inquiry would be made. 

In due course the Admiralty made the necessary reference 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, who pointed out, for the infor- 
mation of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that the 
pig had not yet completed its quarantine, and consequently no 
transfer to another portion of the United Kingdom—+.g., from 
the Portsmouth. jetty to Whale Island—could take place prior 
to the completion of the quarantine unless an area on Whale 
Island were also scheduled in accordance with the Diseases of 
Animals Act, 1896, for the purpose of this pig, and this pig only. 
Especially did this course appear to be necessary, since, as the 
Ministry understood to be the case, it was proposed to allow the 
pig in question to be associated with pigs already domiciled in 
this country. The Ministry of Agriculture added that, in view 
of all the circumstances, they would be prepared to schedule a 
suitable area in Whale Island, and two inspectors, as before, 
would proceed forthwith to undertake the task. The two 
inspectors duly arrived, armed with knowledge and mapping 
instruments, and drew up a plan of.a place on Whale Island 
suitable, in their view, for the completion of the quarantine of 
this pig, and this pig only. The map was transmitted to the 
Admiralty, and thence to the:Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, 
and so to the captain of the Glasgow, accompanied by strict 
injunctions that the transfer must be carried out without any 
tisk of contact with other livestock, especially swine. The 
captain of the Glasgow now began to see an end of his troubles, 
and signalled Whale Island suggesting that a cutter should be 
sent to convey the pig from the prescribed area on the jetty to 
the prescribed area on the Island. An old harbour-service 
cutter was accordingly requisitioned, thoroughly disinfected, 
and towed by a steam-launch to the jetty. On arrival there 
the pig was carefully lowered into the cutter and a net placed 
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over it, and amid hilarious farewells the pig started off, the sole» 
occupant of the cutter. Unfortunately, before Whale Island was: 
reached the painter of the ancient cutter parted, and, what was 
worse, at that moment a heavy sea fog blew up, so that the pig 
was drifting about all alone in the fog. Here was a to-do! 
Search parties were organised, since on no account could the 
pig be allowed to land on any unprescribed area without incurring 
the wrath of the Legislature, and possibly bringing under 
critical review the magnanimous attitude displayed by. the 
Ministry of Agriculture in the importation of this pig, and this 
pig only. Eventually, aided no doubt by the squeals of the pig, 
they located it in the fog and the cutter was again taken in tow 
by the launch, this time with a more efficient painter. A course 
was set for the prescribed area on Whale Island, and in a few 
minutes the pig was landed at the correct spot and duly fenced in,’ 


according to the directions of the Ministry's inspector. 

Here the story might seem to end, but not so. A short 
while afterwards the petty officer arrived home and inquired 
after his pig. He pointed out that he had: been allowed to) 
keep the pig as a prize of war, and he wanted his pig. The 
petty officer was told that his pig was now on Whale Island 
completely incorporated with the authorised swine of the United 
Kingdom, and any representations must be made to the captain 
of Whale Island. Nothing daunted, the petty officer presented. 
himself to the captain of Whale Island and stated his case. 
The case was convincing, and the pig was handed over, free to be. 
transported to any part of the United Kingdom. Eventually 
the petty officer carried it off to his home in Yorkshire, where 
shortly afterwards a Red Cross sale was held. The petty 
officer, under orders to rejoin the Fleet for further war service,’ 
and full of enthusiasm for the Red Cross organisation, arranged’ 
a raffle for the pig. Tickets to the value of no less than 200/, 
were taken for the pig with its distinguished record on sea and 
land, and the holder of the winning ticket added further to’ 
the Red Cross funds by putting the pig up to auction, when 
it was finally disposed of for another 2oo/. 


A. L. HETHERINGTON. 
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MODERN ‘AMERICAN WRITERS 


Most people in England know astonishingly little about the con- 
temporary young writers of America. Perhaps this is to be 
expected. The United States, to many of us, is still a strange 
jand. We are interested in it, but we are hardly in sympathy 
with the lives led by its inhabitants, Yet we ought to be suffi- 


ciently interested to read the novels and short stories written by 
the latest young American writers, for here is a new branch of 
English literature that is far more alive, vital, and original than 
most of the literature being produced in England at the moment. 
_, In spite of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s remark, made quite recently, 
that the E-nglish public and critics frequently recognise a talented 
new American author before he is noticed in his own country, I 
am inchned to think that the great English reading public is 
completely indifferent to what the new writers in the United 
States are doing. We are still very insular, and worry our- 
selves very little about what. other countries are writing and 


So much has been written and said about Sinclair Lewis, 
Theodore Dreiser, and Ernest Hemingway, that I am going to 
confine myself to discussing American writers such as Glenway 
Wescott, Thomas Beer, John Dos Passos, who, although they are 
well known and established in their own country, are little known 
over here, and comparatively new-comers, such as Thomas Wolfe 
and William Faulkner. 

Unlike the young English novelist. of to-day, the young 
Americans are not ashamed of their emotions. They are not 
afraid of reality. They are courageous and experimental, and 
are not fettered. by a Hardy tradition, or content to turn out neat 
imitations. of Ronald Firbank, who seems to have turned the 
heads of a great many young English novelists. The young 
American, writers still have an enthusiasm for life. They are 
passionately interested in everything that is going on around 
them. Whereas the young European writer can no longer believe 
in anything—life no longer moves him—and with a weary obeis- 
ance to the Muse of Mr. T. S. Eliot, who, strangely enough, began 
life as an American, he waits for death and oblivion ! 
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Undoubtedly, to be able to write well and effectively one must 
either believe in, or feel intensely about, the subject on which one 
is writing ; this applies particularly to the novel, and it is in this 
capacity that modern American writers rise head and shoulders 
above many of their English contemporaries. 

American writers of to-day can be divided roughly into three 
groups: (a) those who write about the East—by the ‘ East,’ I 
mean New York and the coast-line originally colonised by the 
Dutch and the Pilgrim Fathers ; (b) those who write about the 
Middle Western States ; and (c) the group of young writers who 
write about the South. One has to group American writers in 
this way, because the United States is so vast, and the distances 
between the various States are so enormous, that American 
writers have been greatly influenced by the environment and 
characteristics of the different States in which they have been 
born and brought up. 

‘New York is not America!’ is a favourite saying amongst 
Americans. It is a city set apart from the rest of the United 
States. Yet it is the most American of all their cities, for in New 
York Americans have attempted to create their ideal city. And, 
perhaps, it is because New York is the Mecca of all the States, 
and has a large floating and ever-changing population, that it 
figures less in modern American literature than one would expect. 
In fact, the most’ significant and important of the younger 
American writers have all written about life in the United States, 
outside New York. New York seems to baffle most novelists. 
They find it difficult to convey in prose the excitement and 
nervous tension, the indescribable glamour of the city. American 
poets have caught its mood far more effectively—particularly 
E. E. Cummings. 

However, three writers have written about New York with 
conspicuous success—Thomas Beer, John Dos Passos, and 
E. Scott Fitzgerald. 

Some years ago John Dos Passos created a stir with his novel 
Three Soldiers. This was a book about the war, written long 
before the ‘ boom’ in war books began. It dealt with the lives 
of three men in the American Army, and in particular showed 
the devastating effect the horrors of war had on the mind of @ 
sensitive educated man. In spite of the subsequent appearance 
of many books dealing with this same theme, Three Soldiers still 
remains one of the most terrifying and moving of all war books. 
Mr. Dos Passos then turned his attention to New York and modern 
America in general, and has written a whole series of novels 
describing life in New York, the most interesting and effective 
of these being Manhattan Transfer, and his latest and most 
important book The gend Parallel (Constable). 
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Mr. Dos Passos is an experimentalist in prose. And in The 
gend Parallel he has set himself an ambitious task. I am told 
that this book is but the first volume of a trilogy, and in a way it 
suffers from being issued alone by itself, for the canvas the writer 
takes is so large and varied. In this novel Mr. Dos Passos has 
borrowed some tricks from the cinema, and attempted to adapt 
them to the form of the novel. The book consists of five distinct 
narratives, which finally intermingle at the end of the book at 
New York. The stories are cut up by ‘ news-reels ’ and episodes 
called “The Camera Eye.’ These interludes are intended to 
provide the period atmosphere, which is from the beginning of 
the century to the entry of America into the war. Here is an 
‘example of one of these news-reels : 


BoMBARDIER SToPps AUSTRALIAN 


colonel says democrats have brought distress to nation I’ll resign 
when I die Huerta snarls in grim defi and half Mexico will die with me no 
flames were seen but the vast plume of blackened steam from the crater 
waved a mile high in the sky and volcanic ash fell on Macomber Flats 
thirteen miles distant 
Eggs Noisy ? No Pokerchips 
WILSON WILL TAKE ADVICE OF BUSINESS 
Fhey ali keep aswaying 
Ahumming and swinging 
It’s the good ship Robert.E Lee 
That's come to carry the cotton away 


Isadora Duncan’s New Happiness. 
Six Unclad Bathing Girls Black Eyes Of Horrid Man 
TELL CAUSES OF UNREST IN LABOUR WORLD 


As will be seen from the above quotation, these news-reels 
are vivid impressionistic cuttings from the ‘newspapers and 
popular songs of the day, moulded together to make a satirical 
background for the characters in the novel, very much in the 
manner of Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses. The five principal characters in 
the book are Mac, who starts life as a printer and becomes a 
Communist ; Janey, who is a girl secretary-typist ; J. Ward 
Moorhouse, who typifies American big business; Eleanor Stod- 
dard, who stands for the efficient American business woman who 
is afraid of sex, and will only indulge in Platonic friendships 
with men; and Charley Anderson, who typifies the restless 
young American, who ‘bums’ around not knowing what he 
wants, and is saved by the outbreak of war—when he joins the 
army. 
Tn these five characters Mr. Dos Passos has taken five totally 
different American types and placed them up against the mad, 
fantastic background of modern American life, and if, in the next 
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two volumes, he can carry off to a satisfactory conclusion the 
elaborate technical task he has set himself in The 42nd. Parallel, 
he will have achieved.one of the most important novels that have 
been written about the United States. And I see no reason why 
Mr. Dos Passos should not be able ;to do this. He has already 
written six books, and has a practised technique, and he feels 
passionately enough about America to be able to write a work of 
these dimensions. I 
Very different from Mr, Dos Passos are the other two writers 
belonging to the ‘ East,’ E. Scott Fitzgerald and, Thomas Beer, 
Whereas Mr. Dos. Passos. is most interested in the rough, un- 
sophisticated Americans, both these other two writers deal with 
sophisticated Americans, especially those who live in New York. 
E. Scott Fitzgerald is a puzzling young writer. He has written 
one extraordinarily good novel, The Great Gatsby (Chatto & 
Windus), and several others that fall to the level of popular 
fiction. It remains to be seen whether he will fulfil the promise 
of The Great Gatsby. This novel is laid among the rich Ameri- 
cans living on Long Island, just outside of New York. The plot 
centres upon a mysterious millionaire, who is never quite éx- 
plained, and is mockingly called the ‘ great Gatsby ’ by the idle 
parasites who flock round him and enjoy his lavish hospitality. 
In Gatsby, Mr. Fitzgerald has drawn a portrait of that distinctly 
American phenomenon, the successful business man, who is hard 
and unscrupulous in business, but whose attitude to life is that 
of the naive child, pathetically wanting to be appreciated and 
understood—the kind of man who is still adolescent at forty. 
Gatsby is discredited at the end of the book, but he is drawn 
with sympathy and understanding, and this novel also contains 
several admirably drawn sketches of the rich polo, sports-loving 
Americans, who, although they have everything in the world, do 
not know how to live, and spend their lives in restless longings, 
making themselves and everybody else around them miserable | 
Thomas Beer, unlike Mr. Fitzgerald, who is the hundred-per- 
cent. American and happens to be sensitive enough to know how 
to write, is essentially a man of letters. _Mr. Beer represents the 
best type of the sophisticated and cultured American mind, He 
is a literary critic of distinction. He is a cosmopolitan, in that he 
is interested in Europe as well as in the United States. He has 
written a brilliant Life of Stephen Crane, and several novels, among 
them, Sandoval and The Road to. Heaven (Knopf). The last men- 
tioned is his best novel. It is a picture of literary and artistic 
circles in New York, and describes the adventures of a young 
country boy, Lamon Coe, in this:hectic milieu. And through this 
simple character the quiet life of the countryside is compared with 
the racket.and noise, the ceaseless introspection and over-subtilised 
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lifé'of the city, to the disadvantage of the latter. In the end, 
Laffion Coe returns to the countryside. 

Mr. Beer writes in a beautifully graceful and reticent style 
which makes this novel, with its melodramatic climax (the heroine 
is burnt to death), all the more moving and effective. In his 
elegance and polish, Thomas Beer resembles Thornton Wilder, 
only, unlike Mr. Wilder, he understands modern life and 
can create modern characters. Mr, Wilder can only re-create 
literary characters out of the past ; he is baffled and bewildered 
by modern America. 

It is a far cry from New York and its violent sophistica- 
tions to the Middle West. Yet the Middle West has produced 
an‘astonishing amount of America’s artistic talent. Apart from 
Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, and Ernest Hemingway, it 
has produced a whole school of writers—Zona Gale, Sherwood 
Anderson, Ruth Suckow, and Glenway Wescott. Of these 
writers, the youngest and most significant is Glenway Wescott, 
whom I. have chosen as the representative of the Middle 
Western school. 

The Middle Western States of America are something so essen- 
tially American that many. Europeans fail to understand them. 
Until comparatively recent years they were enormous tracts of 
land given over, for the most part, to farming. Here lived 
isolated communities and families, completely cut off from the 
rest of the world. To them New York was a legendary Babylon, 
and England a far-off myth. They were pioneers, and their ' 
strength and imagination were devoted to extracting a living from 
the rough land they cultivated: Many families lived many miles 
from any town, and their lives became wrapped up entirely in 
their families, The Family dominated their existence and held 
them like a vice within its grasp. They were'strange and restless, 
these families, many of which had originally come from Europe in 
search of fortune. They were unhappy and embittered by their 
struggles for existence—for America had not turned out tobe a 
land flowing with milk and honey as they had expected. Feeling 
themselves cheated of life and their birthright, many of 
these families led strange dark lives, like characters from 
Dostoevsky. 

Radio and the cinema have changed the Middle West during 
the last few years, and these States are gradually becoming 
industrialised, but, astonishingly enough, it is from these families 
of farmers that most of the Middle Western writers have sprung. 
Glenway Wescott belongs to one of them, and he has drawn upon 
the lives and histories of his family and of those people living 
around it for his three books. These all deal with the State of 
Wisconsin, where his family had lived for many generations, and 
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where he was born and brought up. The Apple of the Eye, 
The Grandmothers, and Goodbye, Wisconsin make an important) 


trilogy of life in the Middle West, which forms one of the 
outstanding performances in modern American letters. 

_ The Apple of the Eye is a study of adolescence. Into this 
book Glenway Wescott has poured the vague longings of youth, 
with all its nostalgia and loneliness. Mr. Wescott is also a poet of 
considerable talent, and the book, which is divided into three 
episodes and describes the growing up of a sensitive boy on 
a Wisconsin farm, abounds in exquisite descriptions of the 
Wisconsin landscape. But it is in The Grandmothers, published 
in this country under the title of A Family Portrait (Thornton 
Butterworth), that Mr. Wescott reaches maturity and does full 
justice to the Wisconsin scene. The Grandmothers is an ambitious 
book. It portrays the lives and histories through several genera- 
tions of a family, the Towers, who had settled in Wisconsin, when 


it was stilla wilderness. This family is seen and described through. 
the eyes of the modern descendant of the Tower family, Alwyn,, 


who, like Proust, was obsessed with the past. As Mr. Wescott 
himself writes at the very beginning of The Grandmothers, 
Until Alwyn Tower grew to manhood he never forgot that everyone 


was older than he. People remembered things not in existence now, and 
many of them had been born in houses which had vanished long ago. 


And so the young boy, Alwyn, sits at the feet of his old grand- 


mother, and, surrounded by pathetic reminders of past days— 
the family album, old daguerrotypes, a curl of a young boy’s hair, 


faded nosegays—listens to her stories and anecdotes about the 


family : 


The adolescent boy, cross-questioning his grandmother as to their 
identity, wanted to ask them questions as well—with no hope of being 
answered, since they were dead ; curious and proud, he wanted to be able 
to explain to himself their failures, to love and hate them as they had 
loved and hated one another. 


We are told their whole history. How his grandfather had 
gone West as a young man and settled in Wisconsin, and then 


fought in the Civil War. How Alywn’s grandmother, Rose Hamil-; 


ton, had also come to this wild country and fallen in love with 


Leander Tower, the brother of Alwyn’s grandfather. How, 
Leander Tower had gone to the Civil War with his brother, 


Hilary, and had discovered too late that he loved his brother. 
How Leander returned home, and, having lost his brother Hilary, 
could no longer marry Rose Hamilton. And how Rose Hamilton 
had married Leander’s brother, Alwyn’s grandfather. Slowly, 
with careful and detailed style, the novel unravels the whole 
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tangled pattern of their lives—their hopes and fears, their loves 
and hates, and all the futile agony that sums up Life. 

The Grandmothers is more than just a fine novel about Ameri- 
can pioneer families in the Middle West. It is a commentary on 
life. Perhaps the author’s point of view can be summed up in 
this passage : 


Life is a great county fair. . . . A village of rickety buildings inclosed 
by a fence too high to climb; a narrow entrance, a narrow exit. A 
multitude of laughing or irritable people dragging awe-stricken children 
by one hand. Many spoiling their appetites with the unwholesome 
refreshments that are for sale—some of these hiding afterward because 
they are sick. Some stingy, some extravagant ; nearly everyone wanting 
to be more prosperously dressed; everyone tired to death. Women 
indignant at the neglect of their men; .. . 

Three days, four days, or a week—and it is over, Stalls and shelves 
emptied, tents bundled up and tied with rope; crates, baskets, cages, 
lumber wagons, carriages and racing carts, lovers, enemies, and little 
worn-out boys beside their irritable, sometimes intoxicated fathers, going 
through the narrow exit, with the crying geese and bulls and lovely mares 
and rams whose cur's are full of sawdust—on their way to sweet autumn 
pastures and matings with whole flocks of ewes after the first frost—each 
decorated or not with ribbons, varying in colour according to their strength, 
their beauty, their conformity to the standards of their kind; the pro- 
cession separating at the cross-roads, one losing sight of another in the 
dust and the gathering darkness as the great countryside absorbs them 
once more into itself, and seeming to have disappeared. 

So his grandmother's family and friends had been scattered. 


Glenway Wescott has none of the terrifying exuberance of 
many of the younger American writers; his is a more mature 
talent. He has none of that false optimism which is at once the 
weakness and the strength of so many Americans, and so he can 
look at the American scene with more detachment than most 
writers of his generation. He loves his native Wisconsin and his 
pioneer ancestors, but, at the same time, he is not blind to their 
faults and weaknesses. He builds up his characters and back- 
ground with elaborate detail, but he can also quicken the action 
of his story and create a tense atmosphere with a few terse, 
dramatic paragraphs: this is particularly true of The Grand- 
mothers. Like Proust, he is unusually sensitive to associations, 
perfumes, and the more subtle shades of existence. He can 
evoke a whole scene or incident by the mere mention of a flower 
or a scent. These qualities in Mr. Wescott’s writing are very 
noticeable in the Leander episode in The Grandmothers, where the 
Civil War and the complex psychological relationship between 
Leander and his brother Hilary is rendered with great vividness 
and power. The following paragraph from this episode is an 
effective example of Mr. Wescott’s evocative prose : 
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The Civil War. A village turned into a barracks, a fence turned into 
a stable. A mule broke loose and kicked a dog, which rolled howling in 
the bushes. Candlelight pointed by tents. The odour of oleanders and 
diseases. An accordion out of breath on a soldier’s lap, roughly embraced 
and crying out. Here and there on the ground camp fires lay like red. 
roses. Seeming to inhale the perfume of one of the fires, there stood 
Hilary all alone. 


Glenway Wescott’s last book is a book of short stories, Good- 
bye, Wisconsin (Cape), in which, in a slightly disillusioned manner, 
he bids farewell to the Wisconsin scene, that has already changed, 
so much since his boyhood. Mr. Wescott epitomises all the talent 
and genius of the Middle Western school, and he is barely thirty, 
He is undoubtedly one of the most promising and exciting of the 
young American writers. 

From the South comes another young American, who will 
challenge the attention of the literary world. This is Thomas 
Wolfe, whose first novel, Look Homeward, Angel (Heineman), has. 
already created a well-deserved sensation both here and in the 
United States. Thomas Wolfe, in his novel, also writes abouta 
family, but his family lives in North Carolina. The author calls 
this novel a story of the Buried Life, and, like The Grandmothers, 
it deals with a side of the United States that is fast disappearing— 
one of those small mountain towns, where the vestiges of Eliza- 
bethan culture and speech have still persisted in an astonishing 
degree. This tremendous book, Look Homeward, Angel—it is over 
600 pages long—is a triumphant challenge to the pedantic 
impersonal novel, which has preoccupied the minds of French 
and English novelists almost to the point of sterility. Thomas 
Wolfe overwhelms one with his passionate enthusiasm for thé 
world around him, his immense vitality, and his magnificent 
language. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole, writing about this novel, says: 


It does what I have been longing for somebody to do—it restores” 
poetry to the American scene, and poetry that is not merely contemporary... 
The real richness of America, its fecundity, colour, vitality, stains deeply 
these pages. 


And Thomas Wolfe has restored poetry to the American scene in* 
this book, or rather he is one of the first writers to do justice to the 
amazing natural beauty and splendour of some parts of the» 
United States For a young writer, Mr. Wolfe is surprisingly free® 
from false self-consciousness. He is not afraid of his emotions; 
consequently he has achieved a very personal novel, into which 
he has thrown his feelings and reactions with abandon and 
a fine poetical frenzy. Look Homeward, Angel, like all great 
books, was a novel that had to be written. One feels that 
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its. subject so obsessed and excited the writer that he could 
not rest until he had finished the book. Here is no writer that 
searches frantically for a subject about which to write: on the 
contrary, Mr. Wolfe suffers, if anything, from the abundance of 
his memory, invention and imagination. 

Look Homeward, Angel is an epic of the South, in the same 
way that The Grandmothers is an. epic of the Middle West. It 
is the epic of the youth of Eugene Gant, of the Gant family, of 
the Southern mountain town of Altamount. Against a great 
canvas of figures the whole Gant family is drawn with brilliant 
clarity, so that they are all unusually alive and vital characters. 
First, Gant the father—the wanderer, drunkard, and. stone- 
mason, an astonishing and fantastic figure with a gift of eloquence, 
who both terrifies and fascinates the whole of his family, and 
flings his great shadow right across the book. Eliza Gant, his 
wife and the mother of Eugene, who is continually enduring the 
agonies of childbirth, and holds the family together with an 
indomitable will, but who cannot control her insatiable desire 
for dollars and real estate; then Eugene’s brothers—Luke, 
the sentimental go-getter; Steve, the wastrel and braggart; 
Ben, the intellectual who is always a. little aloof from the rest 
of the family, hating his parents for their bitter hatred of each 
other and their avarice and meanness; and his sister Helen, 
the hysterical and secret dipsomaniac, who is continually taking 
her father’s side against her mother, and alone can manage the 
man in his mad drunken fits. A dark, sombre family that might 
have been created by Webster. 

In these surroundings Eugene slowly grows up to manhood. 
As a newsboy he sees the warm sensual erotic life of the Nigger- 
town ; at school, he discovers the unending wealth of literature 
and antiquity, and the ecstasy to be found in the everlasting 
loveliness of the Southern mountain landscape. Then on to the 
mingled agony and happiness of adolescence—and, the first 
experiments in love, culminating in Eugene’s wild passion for 
Laura James, a young girl five years older than himself, which 
is doomed to end unhappily. 

The following extract from this novel, describing the birth of 
Eugene Gant during a drunken bout of his father, isa powerful 
example of Mr. Wolfe’s prose : 

So ran the summer by. The last grapes hung in dried and rotten 
clusters to the vines ; the wind roared distantly ; September ended. 

One night the dry doctor, Cardiac, said: ‘ I think) we'll be through 
with this before tomorrow evening.’ He departed, leaving a middle-aged 
country woman. She was a hard-handed practical nurse. 

At eight o’clock Gant returned alone. The boy Steve had stayed at 
home for ready dispatch at Eliza’s need; for the moment the attention 
was shifted from the master. 
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His great voice below, chanting obscenities, carried across the neigh- 
bourhood ; as she heard the sudden wild roar of flame up the chimney, 
shaking the house in its flight, she called Steve to her side, tensely. ‘Son, 
he’ll burn us all up!’ she whispered. 

They heard a chair fall heavily below, his curse ; they heard his heavy 
reeling stride across the dining-room and up the hall; they heard the 
sagging creak of the stair-rail as his body swung against it. 

‘He’s coming!’ she whispered. ‘He’s coming! Lock the door, 
son |’ 

The boy locked the door. 

‘Are you there?’ Gant roared, pounding the flimsy door heavily 
with his fist: ‘Miss Eliza; are you there?’ howling at her the ironical 
title by which he addressed her at moments like this. 

And he screamed a sermon of profanity and woven invective : 

* Little did I reck,’ he began, getting at once into the swing of pre- 
posterous rhetoric which he used half furiously, half comically, ‘ little did 
I reck the day I first saw her eighteen bitte: years ago, when she came 
wriggling around the corner at me like a snake on her belly—(a stock 
epithet which from repetition was now heart-balm to him)—little did I 
reck that—that—it would come to this,’ he finished lamely. He waited 
quietly, in the heavy silence, for some answer, knowing that she lay in her 
white-faced calm behind the door, and filled with the old choking fury 
because he knew she would not answer. 

‘ Are you there? I say, are you there, woman ? ’ he howled, barking 
his big knuckles in a furious bombardment. 

There was nothing but the white living silence. 


Look Homeward, Angel, despite its length, has no definite 
structure or form. It just grows naturally out of the events and 
happenings described, and is swept to a triumphant conclusion 
by the author’s genius, his passionate energy, and his love of 
life. Mr. Wolfe is influenced by two such diverse writers as 
Mr. James Joyce and Walt Whitman, but the quality of his prose 
is all his own. Like a glittering piece of music, this novel, with 
its complex rhythms, its rich flights of language, and its intensity, 
absorbs arid keeps the reader’s attention until the very end. 
In fact, the reading of this novel is a literary experience, like the 
reading of Ulysses; it is one that no student of contemporary 
literature should miss. 

It seems that the Southern States of America are enjoying @ 
rebirth of energy and genius. In recent years two other writers 
of surprising talent have arisen in the South. The first is Miss 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts, who, thanks to the enthusiasm of 
several well-known English critics, the foremost being Mr. Edward 
Garnett, is fairly well known to the English reading public. 
For this reason I will only mention that Miss Roberts has written 
three novels, the first of which, The Time of Man (Cape), is one 
of the finest modern novels that has come out of the United 
States, and My Heart, My Flesh and The Great Meadow, both of 
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which novels should be read by any student of modern American 
Writers, for Miss Roberts is one of the most brilliant artists in 
English prose now writing. Even in such a brief survey of 
modern American writers as this article, one is struck by the deep 
impression Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses has made on many of the younger 
writers, and one.is frequently coming across his influence in their 
writing. The Americans, by nature, are much more eager to 
embrace new ideas than we are, and this is probably the reason 
why the revolutionary technique of Mr. Joyce’s writing has not 
been fully appreciated by the young English writers to the extent 
it has by the Americans 

The second writer of importance is William Faulkner. Wil- 
liam Faulkner is still a young man, but he ‘is distinctly a literary 
author, in that technically he is a very interesting craftsman. 
He has an unusually mature command over his technique for a 
young writer, and in his later books, especially in The Sound and 
the Fury (Chatto & Windus), he is both daring and experimental. 
Apart from this, Mr. Faulkner also has a vivid sense of character 
and an inexhaustible invention of incident. He writes about the 
State of Georgia, and his first book, Soldier’s Pay (Chatto & 
Windus), deals with the aftermath of the war. Its theme is the 
return of the soldier, an unwanted reminder of the devastation of 
war, to the country he has ‘saved.’ The first part of this novel, 
where a party of drunken cadets, including the physically wrecked 
hero, Donald Mahon, are returning home, is written with power 
anda bitterirony. It isa superb descriptive passage in which we 
are faced with the hard fact—a fact that many civilians are 
inclined to overlook deliberately—that the war worked havoc 
with the most normal of working men. Soldier’s Pay is an unequal 
book, but Mr. Faulkner gradually works up an intensely dramatic 
situation between the dying airman, Mahon, returned home to 
his native Georgia, and two women, his father, and the self- 
appointed ex-soldier attendant, Gilligan. And the character of 
Cecily, Mahon’s fiancée, is drawn with a cruel fidelity. Cecily is 
very typical of a certain type of American girl. She is pretty but 
selfish, emotionless yet sensual, and egoistically cannot bear to 
look at the mutilated wreck the war has made of her former 
handsome sweetheart. 

The climax of the novel—the dance episode where the ex- 
service men stand huddled together in a corner, unwanted and 
disapproving—is vividly portrayed : 

‘ Along the balustrade they sat like birds, effacingly belligerent. Wall- 
owers. 
“Look at them. Sitting there, talking their army French, 
usding themselves. Why did they come, Joe?’ 
. They greeted him with the effusiveness of people who are brought 
Vor. CIX—No. 647 1 
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together by invitation yet are not quite certain of themselves and the 
spirit of the invitation; in this case the eternal country. boys of one 
national mental state, lost in the comparative metropolitan atmosphere 
of one diametrically opposed toit.... 

Most of them Gilligan knew by name, and he sat also upon the 
balustrade. He was offered and accepted a cigarette and he perched 
among them while they talked loudly, drowning the intimation of dancers 
they could not emulate, of girls who once waited upon their favours and 
who now ignored them—the hang-over of warfare in a society tired of 
warfare. Puzzled and lost, poor devils. 

Soldier’s Pay is an unusual and brilliant book, but it is the 
author’s first novel and lacks the finish and maturity of his later 
work. The warm indolent atmosphere of the South, which 
pervades the whole book, has entered into some of the minor 


characters, and makes them slightly inexplicable to a northern 
reader; one important character, Jones, is introduced into the 
novel without ever being explained properly. However, this 
book remains a remarkable first book. 

Mr. Faulkner's next novel, The Sound and the Fury, is a tour. 


de-force. It is a study of madness. The first part of the book, 
a description of life seen through the eyes of the idiot son 
of a decaying Southern family, is an amazing piece of. creativé 
writing—one’s only criticism being that the author gives one 
no clue at the beginning of the novel that this is what he'is 
attempting to describe. The story goes on to tell of the 
gradual disintegration of a frayed genteel family dominated by 
its ever-threatening heritage of imbecility. Already in the family 
there is the feeble-minded uncle, Maury, and the dumb idiot son 
of thirty-three, Benjy. Slowly, with the deliberateness of Greek 
tragedy, the dark menace of insanity engulfs the lives of all the 
characters in destruction. This is not a pleasant book. But 
it has tremendous power. It resembles Dostoevsky, but the 
characters are distinctly American in their brutality and senseless 
naiveté. It is difficult to read in certain passages—the writing is 
frequently over impressionistic, and parts are written in the 
* stream-of-consciousness ’ manner,’ but the book compels atten- 
tion. It is an original and a vital experiment in writing. 

Any short survey of the contemporary literature of a country 
is bound to be incomplete. There are certain American writers 
I should have liked to deal with ; among these are Willa Cather, 
Carl Van Vechten. But my space is limited, and so I have tried 
to write about those American writers who most deserve to be 
better known in this country, who are essentially typical of modern 
American literature in their outlook, style, and subject. 


DEREK PATMORE. 





THE POETRY OF EDMUND BLUNDEN 


In holiday mood, in 1922, Mr. Edmund Blunden discovered, in 
some reversed S’s, B’s, D’s and 9’s painted on a framework of 
piles at a South American port, an inspiration for those poets 
‘who deny their readers capital letters, apostrophes and so 
forth.’ Since, he has observed how, in retrospect at least, a 
shelled village not far from the Yser Canal is to him a ‘ free verse 
fandango of brick mounds and water-holes,’ and that one of 
Mr, Siegfried Sassoon’s excellences is a fundamental loyalty, 


however some may have misconstrued it, to the English poetical 
tradition. It is not surprising that Mr. Robert Graves and Miss 
Laura Riding, surveying modernist poetry—though modernists 
of course hold no particular brief for free verse—dismiss Mr. 
Blunden’s own poetry in an aside; in which, however, they 
succeed in putting their finger on two of its principal charac- 
teristics, accurate observation of Nature and a tendency, notice- 
able even in the Nature poems, to become increasingly literary.1 

Chance, Mr. Blunden says, introduced him to Ellis on Sheep. 
Asimilar chance would have persuaded how many others so much 


as to open the thick eighteenth century volume ? But, then, even 
in the war Mr. Blunden looked upon himself as ‘a harmless young 
shepherd in a soldier’s coat.’ (If he carried the Night Thoughts 
and a copy of Clare about with him, shepherds were ever literary !) 
And, truly, at the very heart of his poetry is enshrined the life of 
quiet English shires: shepherds and humble village folk, alms- 
women, hedgers, the baker on his round, gipsy-boys, and yokels 
sending the wet ball flying on the village green, while 


in and out 
Among them plays the mongrel black and young 
As pleased as any there, and lolls his tongue. 


His verses are instinct with a love of Sussex woods and Kentish 


1 The Poems of Edmund Blunden, 1914-1930 (Cobden-Sanderson), contains 
practically the whole of Mr. Blunden’s previously published work, together with 
afew new pieces. The changes made are slight, except in some of the early poems, 
which are now printed ‘ not in the corrected and modified texts which went into 
“The Waggoner,” but in their original awkwardness, as it took the fancy of Mr. 
Sassoon ’ in the volume printed at Uckfield in 1916. 

II5 2 
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hopfields, of the lanes of Suffolk and the whole world of country 
delights—the stirring of the night wind and the ‘ rustlings of wrens 
in the ivy.’ The appeal of London = is that of the gulls, 
which 
all for a light-flung crust 
Fling us their wealth, their freedom, speed and gleam. 


It is the lover of wild animal life who, catching up a suggestion 


from an article in the Spectator, writes of the birds coming home 
to Wren’s St. Paul’s 


From fallow and blue fen ; 

Each flying to his mansion overhead, 

The guest of genius, sure of man at.last, 

Though maelstrom roars and wild light volleys vast, 
Each calm and glad abed. 


The lines cannot have been written before March 1926, when 
Mr. Eric Parker’s article on ‘Starlings in London,’ appeared, 
Among Mr. Blunden’s early poetical writings we should.search in 
vain for any suggested so pointedly by something just read. The 
war verses, ‘ Vlamertinghe: Passing the Chateau, July, 1917, 
which begin with a line from Keats, hardly belong in this category, 
Yet now the poet, not content with complaining of the ‘ strange 
wrong ’ Shakespeare twice—chapter and verse are given—did the 
pale primrose ‘ whose paths are peace,’ writes a sonnet, ‘On a 
Biographical Dictionary,’ and makes intelligible the very personal 
‘Nature Displayed’ by employing footnotes to explain the 
literary references, The opening of the last-named poem is 
instructive (the poet is speaking of Nature) : 

I loved her in my innocent contemplation, 
I felt before the need her consolation. 


Our list could be extended. Poems of this type figured 
perhaps most conspicuously in Retreat. It is possible that 
Mr. Edmund Blunden is already turning away from them. 
Whether this is so or not, and whatever changes the future holds, 
surely it is well that a poet, having learnt once and for all to 
observe Nature, not as a naturalist necessarily, but lovingly and 


with his own eyes, can turn, as Mr. Blunden has, to writing with 
felicitous accomplishment of 

Nature’s best gift, the calm delight of art. 
The immediate reference is to a vocal quartet in a Cambridge 
presentation of The Mikado, but this is incidental ; the artist’s 
medium may be almost anything: a Birket Foster’s or a Mr. 
Frederick Porter’s—there is a poem ‘On Mr. Frederick Porter's 


Room of Pictures, 1930 ’—the broadside poet’s, or that of the 
*‘ most worthy art,’ as the printer Ulrich Zel called it, which made 
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the broadside possible. The ‘Sonnet On Receiving from the 
Clarendon Press the New Facsimile Edition of Christopher 
Smart’s ‘‘ Song to David,” 1763,’ is indeed. a tribute alike to the 
printers of the modern Oxford Press, to Smart, and to the original 
printer, ‘humble Fletcher of St. Paul’s Churchyard.’ To the 
world of books Mr. Blunden’s mind reverts constantly, but at 
least he does not drag in out-of-the-way allusions for no better 
reason than to make his readers open their eyes at his erudition. 
Of course, books come in, because they, in common with the 
countryside, and the brookside most of all, have long been among 
his.truest loves, Till he read, he owns he was tongue-tied. 
Like Ben Jonson’s host, Drummond of Hawthornden, he ‘ first 
began to read, then loved to write.’ But the boy already revelled 
inthe wide out-of-doors who one day stumbled on some ‘old 
yersemen,’ the landscape poets, Collins, Chatterton, and for whom 
the borrowing of ‘old Walton’ crowned a Lent Sunday’s walk 
with never-to-be-forgotten joy. 

Anglers, Walton says, are very honest men, and Mr. Edmund 
Blunden is an angler, though he modestly admits to a qualifying 
‘of sorts.’ Among the Latin verses which he has translated from, 
and included in his monograph on, Henry Vaughan, aresome lines 
sent with a salmon to a friend. Here is a sample : 


The biter’s bit ! the eater’s to be eaten, 
The pirate by another pirate beaten.? 


The translator, we can believe, thoroughly enjoyed his task. We 
should be surprised, nevertheless, if his fisherman’s interest were 
found to lie chiefly in the size or quality of the catch. However— 
and there is no mistaking this—waters are ‘old loves’; with 
their teeming life, in creek and pool, they are never far from the 


heart.of Mr. Blunden’s thinking. The war made no difference. 
Sussexward, from 


bright Ancre scourged to brackish mire, 
And meagre Belgian becks by dale and chace 
Stamped into sloughs of death . . . 


thought flashed to ‘ lilied lakes ’ and the carp floating on them ; 
or to the girl dipping her bucket in some mill-tail stream. Ten 


years later’: 


What hearest thou ? 
That swelling sigh and slow-rebellious moan 
Is-the weir water talking all alone, 
The water, as at dusk through centuries flown, 


More audible now. 


Dum captat, capitur ; vovat inscius, ipse vorandus ; 
Fitque cibi raptor grata vapina mali. 
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Or, from ‘ Epitaph’ : 


Happily through my years this small stream ran ; 
It charmed the boy, and purified the man ; 

Its hollowed banks were my romantic caves, 

Its winter tumults made my ocean waves. 


Even the Muse’s ‘ melody unheard ’ 

For me is woven with this water’s word, 

Since here I sat to read immortal song ; 

The ripple played to that, nor answered wrong. 


The even movement of these reflective verses is characteristic 
of Mr. Blunden’s handling of what is perhaps the most common 
of English measures. ‘The Pike,’ written soon after the war, 
is not only interesting on account of its subject—‘ Perch Fishing,’ 
written about the same time, is even more so—but gives evidence 
of a power already considerable to manipulate and vary the metre 
according as the sense dictates. The quickened, yet broken, 
rhythm of the concluding lines is masterly. We notice, though, 
that the last line of all introduces the miller. It is not often that 
Mr. Blunden writes of pike, perch, eel, tench, or any member of 
the ‘finny tribe,’ in entire dissociation from human life and 
activity. 

Some stanzas, ‘ The Blind lead the Blind,’ take us to a seashore 
as forbidding as Crabbe’s ; but Mr. Blunden’s East Anglia is not 
the Suffolk of sea and salt-marshes dear to Crabbe. In fact, the 
sea does not play much part in shaping his thought, or even by 
way of suggesting metaphor or simile. We catch echoes of it 
now and again, and more in the later than the earlier poems. 
There is the picture of the clouds as they move ‘ indolently swift’ 
over the ocean, seeming like embodied souls or thoughts—‘ each 
kin, and each alone.’ So, once, to Rupert Brooke had Pacific 
clouds spoken of the dead riding ‘ the calm mid-heaven.’ ‘Both 
poems are sonnets, Then there is Mr. Blunden’s ‘ Village Lights,’ 
relentless, a little uncanny, remembered ; and, among the latest 
verses, ‘ Under a Thousand Words,’ with its picture of the one- 
armed three-inch crab defying all comers. Probably the lines 

If sweet it is to be safe ashore 
When the merchantman plunges into the trough, 


had their origin in the voyage to South America chronicled in 
The Bonadventure, as certainly had the queer opening allusions 
of ‘On Reading that the Rebuilding of Ypres approached Com- 
pletion.” Quaintly picturesque, with its unexpected turn, is 
‘Inland Sea,’ included in the ‘ Japanese Garland.’ 

In the minds of the untravelled (among whom must. be 
reckoned the writer of this article) it may comparatively safely 
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be assumed that with Japan will be linked not only the picturesque 
put all that is Eastern and unusual. Yet those who have lived in 
Japan are, so it seems, agreed that the unlikeness between life 
there and here is less remarkable than the likeness. Mr. Blunden 
was Professor of English Literature at the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity from 1924 to 1927. In a prefatory note to Near and 
Far, and again in the first of the pieces which make up the 
‘ Japanese Garland,’ he gives us clearly to understand the small 
degree of difference that living at the other side of the world 
made : 


We moved... 

Into a most familiar country air, 

And like spring showers received it from the hills 
That stood from our old hills ten thousand miles— 
Or none ; we paused along the yellow plains, 

And kissed the child that ran from shyer friends 
To take our hand, 


Exactly like an English child. But, further, it has not, of course, 
escaped the critics that Mr. Blunden, being a poet, had un- 
doubtedly the right to take his own world with him ; and, since 
this is true, it seems a little unfair to blame him because a 
reader is disappointed who expects to find in the ‘ Garland ’ what 
is ordinarily and properly found in the book of travel. We may 
hope that ‘A Japanese Evening,’ not included in the ‘ Garland,’ 
but immediately following it in Poems 1914-1930, will make some 
amends to the disappointed. 

Calm and changeless temples set among the pines by the 
seashore, Mr. Blunden writes of them, but he invests them with 
no extravagant halo of romance. Is it fanciful ?—but the sonnet, 
“The Quick and the Dead,’ would seem to witness to a faith out 
of touch with the realities of life now. Yet, as against this, there 
is the picture of the Oriental Giles who, as the poet tells his 
English counterpart : 


serves a.god much like your own, 
Who, peeping from the rows, 
Brings gourds the greatest ever grown, 
And peerless pumpkins ; smooths the down 
Of these fruits, lacquers those. 


The religion of the unsophisticated. No doubt. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the present despairing mood of young Japan, they may 
be right who hold that educated Japanese youth is considerably 
less materialistic at heart than it believes itself to be. To all that 
is best in young Japan the plain sincerity and fine courtesy of 
‘The Author’s Last Words to his Students’ cannot but have 
appealed. The verses are a sheer delight. 
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Immediately before them is printed a poem, short, in: free 
verse (Mr. Blunden uses this, not often, but if and when it suits 
him), which might be called sentimental. The subject is a small 
dog rescued in vain from a Tokyo street. ‘Amimula vagul 
blandula, foundling dear’: do the famous old lines, we wonder, 
come home to a generation, wide in its sympathies, yet certain of 
little except that ‘everything’s perfectly provisional and tem- 
porary,’ as one of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s characters announces? 
If, indeed, it is:certain of that. In any case, the charming little 
poem introduces us to a tendency which Mr. Edmund Blunden 
shares with most of his contemporaries—a tendency, that is to 
say, to dwell on aspects, phases, of life and Nature, perfections or 
imperfections, which, for all that they have their own peculiar 
beauty, are inevitably suggestive of sorrow. The tendency 
appears early. The poem which gave its title to The Waggoner 
volume, though its resemblance to the work of Mr. Walter de la 
Mare is closer than is now usual with Mr. Blunden, is in this 
respect typical. Speaking generally—for Mr. Blunden is not 
blind to the bright side of autumn—' Time like an ever-rolling 
stream’ is the burden borne in upon him, as upon most of us, 
by the winds and yellowing leaves of every year’s fall, every 
November, every Advent.. Quite often he mentions Advent: 


With wrapt throat in the courtyard of the farm 
Maid waits for maid ; bells call them, arm-in-arm, 
To Advent prayer ; the half-lit church is waiting. 
Emmanuel, come! now, parson, hail that light—~ 
God knows we need one in this glum black night, 
When even the owls and bats are hesitating. 


When The Shepherd appeared in 1922 the war was not long 
over. It still brought dreams, wild, nightmarish: the curious 
will find some recorded in The Bonadventure. Over the greater 
part of The Shepherd brooded a calm which was itself a child of 
the stress and strain of the war years. What better than to 
“woo lone Quiet in her silent walks,’ with the author of The 
Seasons. The poet was more than content to put on paper 
impressions merely and to pipe his country lays. But at times 
in the early post-war years he talked and wrote of the war 
willingly and gladly. Poems which it inspired were included in 
both The Waggoner and The Shepherd. 

The poet’s experience of trench life in Flanders and France 
beginning in the summer of 1916, we shall not look to find in his 
war pieces anything of that exaltation of spirit which the war 
idea excited at an earlier stage. Except for the few who find in 
the soldier’s life and in death on the battlefield a strange fascina- 
tion and worthwhileness, the time for that was past. When he 
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went to France Mr. Blunden was nineteen. That he was to 
admire the call which came to Mr. Siegfried Sassoon ‘ under the 
conviction that things were going from bad to worse, to pull the 
line of civilisation together ’—we are here quoting Mr. Blunden 
himself—we know ; but we can scarcely expect him to have felt, 
at the time, a like call or to have made a like endeavour. Never- 
theless, young as he was, Mr. Blunden was already, when he 
became a soldier, rather more than a practised writer of verses. 
The war poetry itself reveals a mind extraordinarily receptive, 
storing up memories of common things suddenly become uncom- 
mon, responsive to the changing moods of Nature; quick at all 
times to wrest beauty from the ugliness and desolation of war. 


Trenches in the moonlight, in the lulling moonlight 
Have had their loveliness. 


$0; the hare is remembered that ‘ left her seat in the corn’ : 
I think I’d know that twinkling field to-day. 


Of course, these things redoubled war’s tragedy. Who knew how 
soon all would be snatched away ? 


‘ We’re going South, man’; as he spoke 
The howitzer with huge ping-bang 
Racked the light hut ; as thus he broke 


The death-news, bright the skylarks sang ; 
He took his riding-crop and humming went 
Among the apple-trees all bloom and scent. 

The tones are quiet. Only rarely, as in ‘Come on, my Lucky 
Lads,’ now renamed ‘ Zero,’ which opens in a manner strangely 
reminiscent of Crashaw—who was in no sense, of course, a poet of 
battle—is the colour heightened. Once in a way the poet slips 
into easy informality ; not that with him colloquialism becomes 
slang. We see the battalion marching, and hear the eternal 
dripping of the rain. ‘ Third Ypres’ is a magnificent attempt to 
portray at some length the hope, courage, tension and despair 
of battle. Mr.. Blunden has spoken of the ‘strong and Elian 
humour ’ without which some of his friend Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s 
War poems could never have been written; the same is almost 
true of the mood of some of his own. This is Mr. Blunden writing 
of “Rural Economy (1917) ’ : 


In sight, life’s farms sent forth their gear ; 
Here rakes and ploughs lay still ; 

Yet, save some curious clods, all here 
Was raked and ploughed with a will. 

The sower was the ploughman too, 

And iron seeds broadcast he threw. 
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Why, even the wood as well as field 
This useful farmer knew 

Could be.reduced to plough and tilled, 
And if he planned, he’d do ; 

The field and wood, all bone-fed loam, 

Shot up a roaring harvest-home. 


Often, however, Mr. Blunden’s humour is droll rather than 
grim ; that, for example, of the meditation on an old guide-book 
to the Netherlands (‘ Written when Waterloo was hardly over’) 
pointing forward unmistakably to the glorious whimsicalities of 
* The Geographer’s Glory, or, The Globe in 1730.’ The one or two 
poems in which the war figures which were first included: in 
Retreat and Near and Far are backward-lookings, obviously. Of 
them, ‘ Inaccessibility in the Battlefield’ in particular reveals a 
delicate sense of form and balance—so delicate, in fact, as to cause 
the stanzas to appear, in view of their subject, somewhat artis 
ficial, over-studied. But at least they are readily comprehensible, 
Occasionally Mr. Blunden’s war poetry not only witnesses toa 
fondness for involved verse-forms, but discovers in the poetia 
certain indifference to meeting what, surely, should. be) almost 
duty : that, namely, of making necessary transitions not so abrupt 
and difficult that, if they are followed at all, it is only after the 
exercise of much patience and ingenuity. 

For these. reasons, and especially the last, the ordinary 
reader of Undertones of War probably found its poetical supple 
ment stiff reading. Now the ordinary reader, there is no denying, 
does frequently demand what the poet is under no reasonable 
obligation to provide, and, anyhow, a poem can never be to any- 
body else what it is to its maker ; all the same, there is now and 
then in Mr. Blunden’s verses a lack of directness and clarity, 
which seems unnecessary and is not confined to the war poetry. 
If we agree, as we must, with the poet when he says (writing of 
William Collins) that there are ‘ obscurities with a heart of fire, 
enigmas arising from wealth of meaning,’ Mr. Blunden would be 
among the first to admit that there are other obscurities than 
these. That ‘ half-ideas, verges of shadows and misty brightness,’ 
do find their way into his verses, he himself acknowledges. And, 
indeed, there are times when their presence is not merely legiti- 
mate, but even necessary. It is not only that experiences come 
and go and are usually incomplete in themselves and incom- 
pletely understood, so that even the poet’s vision must be imper- 
fect ; there is a vagueness which results rather from more or less 
uncertainty regarding eternal verities and issues—a vagueness 
which may itself be, but is not necessarily, of the essence of 
poetry. 

Were, however, Mr. Edmund Blunden inclined to consider all 
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spiritual and religious experience as a mere daydream of the 
imagination, Henry Vaughan would hardly have attracted him so 
strongly as he has. Now and again, indeed, word or phrase— 
‘magnetic’ in ‘Village Lights’—recalls the Silurist, and he 
appears side by side with the Patriarch in the line, 


O God that Abraham and our Vaughan knew,— 


‘but as a rule both Mr. Blunden’s manner of expression and his 
thought are his own. Where, in fact, he borrows—his habit of 
semi-personification, for instance, or an occasional phrase or 
turn (‘stalled theology ’) recalling Young—it is rather from the 
eighteenth century than the seventeenth or, for that matter, the 
nineteenth. Strange, how rarely he reminds us much of Clare— 
pethaps chiefly when he is telling some simple country story ; 
but the resemblance, like that traceable in the early poems to 
Keats, grows less and less. However, to return for a moment 
to the Silurist, there is, or at least seems to be,.a touch of wistful- 
ness, no more than a touch, in the lines ‘ The Age of Herbert and 
Vaughan,’ and perhaps also elsewhere. Nowadays a wish (‘ would 
some vision of the eternal springs’) seems to be about as much 
as may be hoped for. Still, there is Nature, ‘ mysterious mother,’ 
and it is in companionship and communion with her that the 
poet approaches nearest God; which, incidentally, is why as a 
critic he ranks Vaughan above Herbert. We come to ‘ Report on 
Experience.’ Here the bourne is crossed between perhaps and is. 
Of course, experience argues against the goodness of God ; yes, 
but it is no matter, declares the poet : 


Say what you will, our God sees how they run, 

These disillusions are His curious proving 

That He loves humanity and will go on loving ; 
Over there are faith, life, virtue in the sun. 


It was not quite true of Mr. Blunden, even when he wrote The 
Shepherd, that ‘he speculates and reasons hardly at all: his 
philosophy or his search for a philosophy is to be guessed—he 
does not even incite to the guessing’; but Mr. J. C. Squire’s 
words—they had reference to The Shepherd—are much less true 
now. Nevertheless, Mr. Blunden does not often philosophise or 
dogmatise. He approaches Reality by another, the artist’s, road. 

Verse, after all, has not often been used to much effect to 
set forth formal reasoning. From Mr. Edmund Blunden’s what 
we have come to look for is something very different ; principally 
for the presentation of country sights, sounds, joys, sorrows: the 
new dug earth and ‘ patient ploughing horses,’ the blue shadows 
of bream gliding, the tragic country sale, the farmer giving folks 
good-night. These things he has long done admirably well 
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That he can still do them ‘The Meadow Stream’ is sufficis 
evidence. But they do not constitute the whole range of: 
poetry, the scope of which is changing, becoming larger. Notion 
does he break new ground with ‘The Nun at Court,’ but: 
Blunden is now obviously anxious not to be taken for ‘ a.m 
rustic’ at best. Vis tu homines urbemque feris praeponere silvis 
The eighteenth century, which knew its Horace, gave to the Toy 
Mouse’s exhortation first the one answer, then the other. 
of our own day, who are getting to know their eighteenth centuy 
are turning from the second answer to the earlier. Sometim 
despite verses like ‘Chances of Remembrance’ or the loyg 
sonnet ‘ Seen in Twilight,’ it almost looks as if Mr. Blunden 
self is. Even so the change would hardly seem to signify, if it 
ultimately responsible for lines like these, from another se 
Sir William Treloar’s Dinner for Crippled Children’ : 


Here walks the shade of Whittington in bliss ; 

O greatness and good-nature, still you thrive. 

I thank my God, Charles Lamb is still alive 

In these new Londoners; they shall not miss 
The crown of life; here’s Coram, Dickens, Hood, 
Christmas and Christ profoundly understood. 


Francis E, BARKER, 
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